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NEW FRONTAGE OF THE 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Txose of our readers who have had the plea- 
sure of witnessing the above structure, must 
have been struck with its beauty, its chaste- 
ness of execution, and originality of design ; 
forming, unquestionably, one of the most at- 
tractive farades in the metropolis; and, con- 
sidering its contracted locality, and want of 
‘ capabilities,’ as Brown w say, it reflects 
the highest credit (having such difficulties to 
compete with) on the imaginative genius of 
its talented architect, Mr. Samuel Beazley, 
the gentleman to whom we are indebted also 
for those other public buildings—the English 
Opera House, and the Prince’s (formerly the 
St. James’s Saunt - piles: 
This work is com rojecting 

ters, surmounted by a Corinthian entabla- 
ture: of the pilasters pannelled and orna- 
mented by a pendant foliage. Over the pi- 
lasters is an attic, with an enriched parapet, 
and with figures of Momus and Erato—the 
latter being the muse or goddess of Lyric 
poetry. The facade is supported by an en- 
Fched elliptical arch, which, with a recessed 
portico, forms the entrance to the theatre. The 
entrance consists of a corridor and interior 
hall, a waiting-room, decorated with enriched 
arches and pilasters, with panels of Sienna 
marble, leading to the staircase, that con- 
ducts to the pit and boxes. The tout ensem- 
ble gives the spectator a correct idea of the 
entrance to a theatre: how different from 
that vile mass of brick and plaister—the ugly 
colonnade to that Great Fiddling Shop in 
Brydges-street, well known in brighter and 


more rous days, by the name of Drury 
Lane Theatre; but the British drama seems 
set for ever ! 


It would be an act of great injustice not to 
mention, in terms of high commendation, the 
bold conception which Mr. Edward Davis, of 
Russell-place, has embodied in his two figures 
of Momus and Erato. 

The unremitted exertions of Mr. Jay, the 
builder, of London Wall, night and day, in 
completing the works, by which means the 
roprietors were enabled to open the theatre 
y the day fixed, (October 5th last,) cannot 
be too highly commended, and which proves 
the truth of the good old English adage with 
practical men, that “ despatch is the life and 
soul of business.” 

The Apetra: THEatne is situated on the 
north side of the Strand, opposite the Adelphi. 
It was at the cost of Mr. John Scott 
the eminent a sng of 417, Strand, and 
opened as the Sans Parzi, Tneatre, in 
1807, for the display of his daughter’s talents 
in recitation and singing, after the manner of 
the elder Dibdin; and occasionally, for phan- 
tasmagoria, and other miscellaneous perform- 
ances; but, finding it an unsuccessful specula- 
tion, he, after a trial of a season or two, en- 
gaged a theatrical company, and re-opened it 
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for burlettas, pantomimes, dances, &c., in the 
manner of the minor theatres—Pine, Broad- 
hurst, and several other eminent performers 
“pearing ‘here at that period. 

n 1820, Mr. Scott sold the theatre to 
Messrs. Rodwell and Co., who opened it as 
The Adelphi Theatre, and to whom it proved 
@ very profitable speculation, particularly by 
the representation of the burletta of Tom and 
Jerry; or, Life in London, written by Mon- 
crieff, and which ran three hundred nights, 
producing a clear profit of 10,000. 

Those celebrated French Hercules’, Messrs, 
—_ “rome! oy 8 ap here, June, 

21, in order to di e amazing powers 
ef their strength. < 

In 1822, that eminent ventriloquist, Mon- 
sieur Alexandre, opened the theatre, in order 
to exhibit his extraordinary abilities in a dra- 
matic sketch, called the Adventures of a Ven- 
triloquis?; or, the Rogueries of Nicholas. 

Rodwell’s executors sold the theatre to 
Terry and Yates in 1825. In 1828, Terry, 
owing to adverse circumstances, withdrew 
from the'firm, and was succeeded by Mathews 
and Yates; who commenced prosperously, and, 
in the following year, [December 3, 1829] 
they préduced before an English audience, 
the celebrated elephant, Madame D’Jeck, in 
a spectavle called The Elephant of Siam; or 
the Fire Fiend; which proved a great favor- 
ite, and a “ palpable hit.” 

Mr. Henry, {n April, 1826, exhibited here 
his Astenishing Illusions. 

It continued under the guidance of Mathews 
and Yates, until the death of the former gen- 
tleman; each occasionally giving displays of 
their varied powers. 

In 1834, the theatre opened under the au:- 

‘ices of Mr. C. Mathews and Mr. Yates; but, 

the ‘following year, we believe it came 

under the sole control of Mr. Yates, who gave 
here His Views of Himself and Others. 

In November, 1835, the Messrs. Bond er- 

the theatre for one year, and — 
it under the sole management of Mrs. Nis 

On Monday, March 24, 1836, Mr. and Mrs. 
Yates were “ At Home!” here, in a display of 
recitations, with Mrs. Yates’s Delineations of 
the Passions; but the Lord Chamberiaia 
would not allow them to be “ At Home ” long, 
for he:ordered the theatre to be closed afte 
the first night; and Mr. Yates took his com- 
pany to the Surrey Theatre. 

In (837, we find Mr. Yates again at “ Tw 
Adelphi,” where he produced, among othe 
novelties, those equestrian performers, the 
Bedotiin Arabs; and, in the following yes, 
the cdlebrated Dancing Girls of India, we 
known as the Bayaderes.* Indeed, the exet 
tions ‘of Mr. Yates to cater for the public 

tification are incessant, as fully appea 

y the excellent bill of fare he has prepare 
for the present season. 


© For a View and Description of the Bayadert, 
vide Slirror, Vol. xxxii, No. 916. 
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OLD FRONT OF THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Tuis unpretending exterior consisted of a 
neat stuccoed front, the width of a single 
house, finished with a pediment, 


THE WARNING OF KING JAMES. 
A LAY OF THE OLDEN TIME, 
(For the Mirror.) 


“ O uistsz thee, monarch, liste awhile,” 
An aged harper ery'd, 

© And I'll a thee of the fate, 
Which shal to thee betyde ! 


“ This morning thou wast crown'd Kynge Jamea, 
All in the minstere halle, 

And omens three, | tell to thee, 
Dhd then and there befalle. 


“ The eanopie above thine head 
Was soil'd, syr kynge, and torne, 
Thy realme shal thus be torne fiom thee, 
re monie moneths, I warue ! 


* Thy bannere on the castel tower, 
Waved tatter’d in the blaste ; 

It shal be trampled in ve duste, 
Ere monie moneths be paste. 


“The erowne dyd tottere on thy head— 
O marke ye bodyng signe ! 

Kyng James, ere monie moneths bee o'er, 

hat crowne shall not be thine.” 

The kyng rode blythelie from hys halles, 
{n saduesse hied hee home, 

For well he wist the omens three, 
Were warnynges of his doome. 
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WEEP NOT! 


Tue mause was lonely, and no sound was heard 
From out those walls which once were joy’s domain, 
All was neglected,—e’en the 1auch-prized bird 
Pived uuregarded, uttered no sweet strain: 
Death,—Death, —had late been there ! 
Within, a childless widow held commune 
With her drear thoughts,—no hope, no fear was left ; 
The whole was blank, excert the ove short moon, 
Ia which, of all she loved se was bereft : 
Life,—Life,—thou'rt hard to bear! 
Noy. weep not, widowed heart, nor yet repine ; 
hy lust one is in Heaven, throned in love ; 
And lo! that peace may once again be thine, 
Thy former foe, thy dearest friend shall prove ; 
Deuth,—Death,—will take thee there. 
G. G. Jun. 


NEW RELIGIOUS SECT. 


Ong of the most recent developments of fana- 
ticism, is the appearance of a new sect in dif- 
ferent parts of England, entitled, “ Latter 
Day Saints.” 

It is believed to have made its first appear- 
ance in Hertfordshire and Leicestershire, from 
which counties great numbers of its members 
have lately emigrated to the United States. 
The sect has extended to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and by the labours of its preachers, 
is now travelling northward into Durham and 
Northumberland. 

The “Latter Day Saints” assume to do 
many extraordinary things. Among other 
accomplishments peculiar to those who be- 
lieve in the new doctrines, they are declared 
to possess the power of casting out devils, or 
curing the sick by laying hands on them; of re- 
sisting the operations of the deadliest poisons, 
of speaking with new tongues, and of work- 
ing miracles of various kinds. They state that 
no ministers, now upon the earth, preach the 
gospel but themselves, and that only to them, 
have the supernatural gifts of the church been 
vouchsafed. The kingdom of God, they say, 
is only open to those who have been baptized 
by immersion. 

In addition to the Bible, they state that they 
are in possession of another work of equal 
authority, entitled The Book of Mormon, the 
original of which was found engraved in brass 
plates (!!!) in the central land of America. 

Finally, they consider this is the last gene- 
ration of mankind, and that they have been 
sent into the world expressly on purpose to 
prepare the way for the Son of Man !—Leeds 
Times. 


BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


Tuis magnificent piece of work is 227 feet in 
length by 20 feet in width, and, treasured up 
as the most precious relic, is usually kept at 
the Town-Hall in Rouen. Representative of 
the onslaught of the Battle of Hastings, the 
appropriate device of the border is @ layer of 
dead men. Alluding to which, Montfaucon 
observes, “ le carnage est grand.” 
u 2 
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THE LOVES OF MR. TING CHANG 
AND MISS KEAOU LWAN. 


(From the Foreign Quarterly Rev. No. x1. Oct. 1840.) 


[AppRoxtmaTinG most to the “ crooked joi- 
nery ” of a rustic garden-chair, the “head and 
front ” of this article in our Quarterly, bristles 
with original Chinese charactery, which eu- 
phoniously reads thus:—“* Wang Keaou Lwan 
Pih Neen Chang Han, or the lasting revenge 
of Miss Keaou Lwan Wang.” The tale is 
very entertaining, and Mr. Robert Thom has 
done valuable service by giving the world this 
translated specimen of Chinese life and lite- 
rature. 

Miss Lwan seems from her infancy to have 
been touched by romantic notions, she would 
often “ sigh when standing in the pure breeze 
of the bright moon,” and complain of her state 
of single blessedness. Lovely Miss Lwan, 
says the Cantonese story, was now about 
eighteen, when the following incidents, sua- 
veolent with smiles, blushes, heart-sighs, 
erotic poetry and a “ fragrant chamber,” 
made her soul quite a palace for pleasure:—] 


One fine morning, being the Tsing-Ming 
term, or during the time when the Chinese 
worship at the tomb of their ancestors, Miss 
Keaou Lwan went into the back-garden, ac- 
companied by her good aunt, and her little 
waiting-maid (who, like all waiting-maids, 
was quite aw fait in the art of delivering a 
billet-doux, as well as dress-making, and 
dressing hair) to unbend her mind by a game 
in the roundabout. 

During their amusement, they were watched 
by a young gentleman who was a Sewtsae, or 
Bachelor of Arts, named Ting Chang of the 
family of Chow, in the Foo district of Soochow, 
and this young gentleman, dressed in mulberry 
coloured clothes, was bending forward his 
head, and looking on, calling out without 
ceasing, “ Well done! Well done!” 

Poor Miss Keaou Lwan’s countenance was 
suffused with blushes, and, like all timid young 
ladies, she rushed for protection to the first 
person near her, which was her aunt, and then 
made a precipitate retreat to her boudoir or 
fragrant chamber, as it is called in China. 

Young Mr. Ting Chang, delighted with the 
adventure, jumps over the wall to hover round 
the spot, where the atmosphere had been per- 
fumed by her presence, and in so doing was 
fortunate enough to find “ a handkerchief of 
scented gauze, three cubits long, and finely 
embroidered;” overjoyed at his prize, and 
hearing some footsteps he makes his exit, and 
takes his stand at the same gap in the wall. 
The little waiting-maid (Ming-hea) makes her 
appearance, who was sent by her mistress to 
look for the lost scarf, 

“The student, seeing her go round and 
round, again and again, and hunt here and 
there and everywhere, until perfectly fagged, 
at length smiled, and said to her, ‘ My pretty 
miss, the handkerchief having already got into 
another person’s possession, pray what use is 
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there looking for it any longer?” The wait- 
ing-maid raised her head, and, seeing that it 
was a Sewtsae who had addressed her, came 
forward with a “ ten thousand blessings on 
you, young gentleman, I presume that it is my 
young master who has picked it up; if so, 
please to return it me, and my gratitude will 
be unbounded!” The student asked, “ pray 
whom does the gauze handkerchief belong to?” 
The waiting-maid replied, “ It belongs to my 
young lady.” The student rejoined, “ since it 
belongs to your young lady, I must have your 
young lady come and ask for it herself, and 
then I will return it her.” 

A pretty little flirtation then takes place 
between the student and the waiting-maid, 
who declares she is the bosom attendant of 
her mistress. Ting Chang still refuses her 
the handkerchief, but begs her to take a little 
piece of poetry to her mistress, written upon 
a sheet of peach-flowered paper, doubled up 
so as to form a fangshing, or parallelogram, 
and, after a little persuasion, aided by the gift 
of an irresistible gold pin, she consents. This 
is the commencement of a poetical correspon- 
dence between the new lovers, “very volumi- 
nous.” One of these letters from Mr. Ting 
Chang, according to the author, leads aunt 
Tsaou to the discovery that her niece has a 
lover. 

Keaou Lwan, having read the love-letter, 
placed it on the top of her bookstand. She 
then, in course, went to comb her hair, not 
yet having made a reply, when, unexpectedly, 
aunt Tsaou entered the fragrant apartment, 
and, seeing a scribbled sheet of poetry, gave a 
great start, and exclaimed, “ Ah, Miss Keaou, 
these are your clandestine goings on. How 
could you ever think of concealing this piece 
of business from me?” Keaou Lwan blushed, 
and replied, although we have been stringing 
a few rhymes together, the thing has not gone 
any further; were it so, I should not dare to 
conceal it from my dear aunt.”” Aunt Tsaou 
remarked, “ This young student, Chow, is a 
Sewtsae, of Keang-nan province; your respec- 
tive families are much upon a par, why not 
desire him to send a go-between* to arrange 
matters? You would then complete a matri- 
monial connexion for life, and would not this 
be a good plan?” 

Miss Lwan very rationally concedes to her 
aunt’s by Aa and, accordingly, writes a few 
rhymes to her lover, telling him that he would 
“ do well to employ a go-between, to commu- 
nicate a word in season.” Ting-Chang, upon 
receiving the poetry, sends his friend, Chaou- 
heo-kew (literally, the man of ice) to Captain 


* These ageuts, selected by the parents, bring mar- 
riages about by inquiring into the relative positions in 
lite of the bride and bridegroom, as it is essential in 
China that there should be an equality of rank on both 
sides. The most appropriate time is considered to be 
in Spring, and in the first moun of the Chinese year, 
(February,) when the peach-tree blossoms iv China. 
Our readers will see the delicate allusion Mr. Chow 
wished to convey to his fair one, in writing upon peach: 
coloured paper, 
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Wang, soliciting the honour of his daughter’s 
hand. Now Miss Lwan was everything to 
her father, as she arranged all his papers and 
wrote his letters, and as he could not possibly 
do without her, he would give no promise. 
Upon the decision of this hard-hearted parent, 
heaps of verses pass between the disconsolate 
lovers. This was not a very favourable state 
of affairs for the lovers, and poor Miss Lwan 
falls sick and refuses to eat. Ting Chang all 
of a sudden remembers that he is deeply read 
in the science of medicine, and declares to Cap- 
tain Wang that he can do her more good than 
any of the soothsayers and physicians already 
consulted. The plan succeeds, and he obtains 
two or three interviews with his fair one; but 
the tiresome old lady and gentleman aro 
always present. To remedy this, he proposes, 
as an essential thing, that the invalid shall 
have more exercise. From this time the 
course of their love runs smoothly, and we 
give our readers the following interesting 
scene of the first vows which passed between 
them, while they were in the garden:— 
“Ting Chang at length seized an oppor- 

tunity when no one was present to urge his 
suit, and earnestly implored a glance at the 
fragrant chamber. Keaou Lwan stole a look 
towards the spot where aunt Tsaou stood, and 
answered in a low whisper, ‘ the key is in 
her possession, my brother must himself beg 
it of her.’ Ting Chang in an instant com- 
prehended her meaning, and next day, having 
purchased two pieces of the finest silks, and a 
pair of gold bracelets, he employs Ming-hea 
to lay them before aunt Tsaou. This good 
lady forthwith hied away to her niece, and 

said to her, ‘ Young Master Chow has been 

sending me a very handsome present, 1’m sure 

I don’t know what his meaning can be by so 

doing !"—* Why,’ said Keaou Lwan, ‘ he is a 

young and thoughtless student, and not with- 

out his faults; I presume he means by his 

present to solicit my kind aunt’s indulgence !’ 

Aunt Tsaou replied, ‘ what is most at heart 

with you two young folks I know perfectly ; 

but whatever intercourse you may have, I 

will never disclose it !" Saying these words, 

she took the key and handed it over to Ming- 

hea. Lwang’s heart was delighted, and she 
instantly wrote the following stanzas to Ting- 
Chang :— 


“In secret I take these words and send them to my 
ord, . 
But do not inconsiderately open your lips to other 
s people ! ‘ 
This night the door of the fragraut apartment will not 


And when the meen changes the shadows of the flowers 
let my lover come ! 

“On receiving these lines, Ting Chang’s 
joy was without bounds. That night, when 
it was already dusk, and the watchman’s first 
drum had sounded, he with slow and stealthy 
steps bent his way to the inner section of the 
house, and the back-door being ajar, he side- 
ways slipped himself through it. Erom the 
day when he felt her pulse in her bed-room, 
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and returned by the back-garden, he had bué 
slender recollection of the passage, so he 
moved along slowly ; but at length seeing the 
rays of a lamp, and Ming-hea waiting for him 
at the door, he quickened his pace, and walked 
straight into the young lady’s chamber. 

“Ting Chang made her a low bow, and 
wished to clasp her in his arms, but Lwan 
pushed him off, and desired Ming-hea to call 
aunt Tsaou to come and sit with her. At 
this the student’s hopes were greatly baulked, 
and all the bitterness of disappointed love 
rising up before his eyes, he upbraided her 
with change of mind, and his tears were about 
to flow. Lwan, seeing him in this state, ob- 
served, ‘I am a virtuous maiden, and you, 
sir, are, I believe, no rake ; alas! it is only 
because the youth possesses talent, and the 
fair one beauty, that we thus love, thus 
compassionate each other! I having clandes- 
tinely admitted you to my apartment, now 
hold myself yours for ever ! and you, sir, were 
you now to cast me off, would not this be a 
poor return for the implicit confidence I re- 
pose in you? No! you must here, in the 
presence of the all-seeing Gods, swear to live 
with me as man and wife, till both our heads 
are white with age ; if you aim at any irre- 
gularity beyond this, though you slay me, yet 
will I not consent.’ 

“ Miss Lwan spoke these words with great 
earnestness, and had scarce finished when 
aunt Tsaou arrived. This lady, in the first 
instance, thanked Ting Chang for the hand- 
some present he had sent her during the day, 
and the young gentleman in return implored 
her to play the part of a go-between, and 
marry them. He swore to be a most faithful 
and loving husband ; and his imprecation, if 
false, flowed from his mouth like a torrent. 
Under these circumstances aunt Tsaou thus 
addressed them both :—‘ My beloved nephew 
and niece, since you wish that I play the go- 
between, you must begin by writing out con- 
jointly four copies of a marriage-contract. 

“<The first copy we will take and burn 
before heaven and earth, so as to call the good 
and evil spirits to witness what we are about. 

“© Another copy you will leave with me, 
the go-between, as proof, if at some future 
day, your love towards each other should 
wax cold. 

“The third copy each of you should pre- 
serve as pledge, that one day or another you 
will join the bridal cups, and go through the 
other forms of a regular marriage. 

“<Tf the woman deceive the man, may the 
swift lightning strike her dead! If the man 
deceive the woman, may unnumbered arrows 
slay his body! and further, may he or she 
again receive the punishment of their crime, 
in the city of the dead, by sinking into the 
hell of darkness for ever and ever !’ 

“ Aunt ‘’saou pronounced the curse in the 
most solemn and touching manner, that struck 
awe for a moment into the hearts of both the 
student and Lwan; with mutual fondness, 
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however, they set about writing out the seve- 
ral copies of the marriage-contract, which 
being solemnly sworn to, they knelt in humble 
worship before heaven, and afterwards re- 
turned their hearty thanks to aunt Tsaou. 
She then, producing rich fruits and mellow 
wine, pledged each of them in a cup, and 
wished them joy as man and wife.” 
* * * 


Our readers must understand that these 
clandestine marriages very seldom take place 
in China, and, therefore, our lovers were very 
cautious in their movements, for fear that old 
Mr. Wang should discover them. Matters, 
however, went on very prosperously, and the 
little waiting maid Ming-hea was despatched 
every third or fifth day with an invitation 
from her mistress to Master Ting Chang to 
come to her. And thus half a year rolled on, 
and Professor Chow’s term of office being ex- 
pired, he departed, and would have taken his 
son with him, but that he refused, on the plea 
that he wished to complete his course of stu- 
dies, but really from his excessive love for 
Miss Lwan. But our readers will find that 
Love is but a name, as well as f.iendship ; for 
Ting Chang, looking over the Pekin Gazette, 
perceived that his father, on account of ill 
health, had retired from office, and was gone 
to his native place. A violent desire of seeing 
his parents suddenly seizes him. His grief is 
observed by Miss Lwan and her aunt, who 
both very generously urge him to follow the 
dictates of his filial affection. By their united 
entreaties he at last consents to go. 

[By our reader’s leave, we too must depart 
with Mr. Ting Chang, for the presont.] 





“ AURORAS” AT THE POLE. 
DO THEY EMIT SOUND? 


Ir is remarkable enough, that concerning an 
atmospheric phenomenon so very striking, 
and so common in northern latitudes, it 
should still appear to be left a matter of doubt 
whether it is ever attended with a noise of 
any kind. 

The majority of writers are in favour of its 
being accompanied with sounds of one kind or 
another, in which they are supported by the 
resident natives of the several northern coun- 
tries. 

Dr. Henderson says that, when the Aurora 
in Iceland is particularly quick and vivid, a 
crackling noise is heard, resembling that of 
sparks from an electrical machine. 

Sir Charles Gieseke states, that in Green- 
land, when very low, the Auroras were much 
agitated, and “ a rushing and crackling noise 
was heard, like that of an electric spark, or of 
falling hail.” 

Hearne, on the northern shore of America, 
heard them making a rushing and crackling 
noise, “like the waving of a large flag ina 
gale of wind.” 





Amelin, on the coast of the Polar sea, says, 
“the streams of brilliant light, crackle, spar- 
kle, hiss, maké a whistling sound, and a noise 
equal to that of artificial fireworks.” 

Parry, on the other hand, says, “that in 
the Polar sea, it was never attended with the 
least crackling or rustling noise.” 

Franklin and his officers, on the shore of 
that sea, say the same thing, even when the 
changes were most vivid, and the coruscations 
most rapid. 

Mr. Dalton, and others, had supposed the 
Aurora to be beyond the region of the atmos- 
phere, where, we presume, no modification of 
electricity could exist, or sound be produced ; 
but, Franklin:and his officers, by taking an- 
gles at two distant places, and at the same mo- 
ment, satisfied‘ themselves that an Aurora was 
not higher than six or seven miles; and they 
frequently observed it beneath the clouds. 

Finally, the servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, all agree in its making a rustling 
noise, and being frequently very near the 
earth’s surface. 

How are we to reconcile these discrepan- 
cies? In the same way, perhaps, as the um- 
pire decided in the dispute about the colour of 
the chameleon— 

“ They all are right—they all are wrong.” 


The several parties have, we conclude, 
viewed the Aurora, under different circum- 
stances—some when vivid, rapid, and strong 
—others when sluggish, slow, and languid; in 
the former case, when not far from the earth; 
in the latter, when moving slowly at a great 
distance, through a highly attenuated atmos- 
phere. 

In short, we cannot take the negative evi- 
dence against the positive affirmations of so 
many shrewd and sensible persons.—Quar- 
terly Review. 





LOVE AND DREAD. 


Or all blessings that the clemency of heaven 
has bestowed upon the inhabitants of this 
world of care, I know none that can better 
contribute to human happiness than the de- 
light of being loved. But, next to that, I 
value the privilege of being dreaded as the 
greatest advantage, and I am not even quite 
sure that it is not, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, to fear, rather than to affection, 
that we owe our influences over our fellow- 
beings. Thus, though I have but little reason 
to praise nature for the advantage of personal 
comeliness, I have, in many occurrences, felt 
quite thankful to Providence that I was born 
rather with a formidable than a lovely face ; 
and that, in presence of trying difficulties, my 
countenance was capable of assuming such an 
air of desperate determination and passion, a8 
to overawe minds of a less steady tempera- 
ment, in spite even of a physical superiority 
of strength, or of odds in their favour.—Me- 
moirs of an Italian Exile. 














BBAUTIES OF 
JEREMY TAYLOR’S “MARRIAGE- RING.” 


NO. Il. 


[THE exquisite passages of oratory and pathos 
with which this production further abounds, 
entice us to devote to it yet another space. 
Conceptions and expressions such as found 
therein, belong to the sublimest and most 
sacred school of poetry.] 


Of First Love after Marriage. 

Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid 
all offences of each other in the beginning of 
their conversation; every little thing can blast 
an infant blossom ; and the breath of the 
south can shake the little rings of the vine, 
when first they begin to curl like the locks of 
a new-weaned boy, but when by age and con- 
solidation they stiffen into the hardness of a 
stem, and have, by the warm embraces of the 
sun, and the kisses of heaven, brought forth 
their clusters, they can endure the storms of 
the north, and the loud noises of a tempest, 
and yet never be broken; so are the early 
unions of an unfixed marriage ; watchful and 
observant, jealous and busy, inquisitive and 
careful, and apt to take alarm at every un- 
kind word. Plutarch compares a new mar- 
riage to “a vessel before the hoops are on, 
everything dissolves their tender compagina- 
tions; but when the joints are stiffened, and 
are tied by a firm compliance, and propor- 
tioned bending, scarcely can they be dissolved 
without fire or the violence of iron.” 


Marriages not to be litigious. 

Let man and wife be careful to stifle little 
things, that as fast as they spring they be cut 
down and trod upon ; for if they be suffered 
to grow by numbers, they make the spirit 
peevish, and the society troublesome, and the 
affections loose and easy by an habitual aver- 
sation. Some men are more vexed with a fly 
than with a wound. 


Contrarieties to be abjured. 

Let them be sure to abstain from all those 
things, which by experience and observation 
they find to be contrary to each other. They 
that govern elephants never appear before 
them in white ; and the masters of bulls keep 
from them all garments of blood, and scarlet, 
as knowing that they will be impatient, when 
their natures are provoked by their proper 
satipathies. 
The “ Mine,” and “ Thine,” of Marriage. 

Let the husband and wife infinitely avoid a 
curious distinction of mine and thine; for 
this hath caused all the laws, suits, and wars 
in the world; let them who have but one 
person, have also but one interest..... . Ma- 
carius, in his thirty-second Homily, speaks 
fully in this particular, “ a woman betrothed 
toa man bears all her portion, and with a 
mighty love pours it into the hands of her 
husband, and says, “1 have nothing of my 
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own ;—my goods, my portion, my body, and 
my mind, are yours.’ 
Of the Authority of Husbands. 

= — power over aaa wife is paternal 
and friendly, not magisterial and despotic 
When Adam made that fond excuse for his 
folly in eating the forbidden tree, he said,— 
“ The woman thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me.” He says not, “ The woman which 
thou gavest to me,” no such thing ; she is 
none of his goods, none of his possessions, not 
to be reckoned amongst his servants, God did 
not give her to him so; but, “ The woman 
thou gavest to be with me, that is to be the 
partner of my joys and my sorrows, thou 
gavest her for use, not for dominion.” “ Si 
tu Caius, ego Caia,” was publicly proclaimed 
upon the threshold, when the bride entered 
the Roman bridegroom’s hands and power. 

Domesticity of Woman. 

Man and wife in a family, are as the sun 
and moon in the firmament of heaven ; he 
rules by day, and she by night ; that is, in the 
lesser and more proper circles of her affairs, 
in the conduct of domestic provisions and ne- 
cessary offices, and shines only by his light, 
and rules by his authority ; and as the moon 
in opposition to the sun shines brightest, that 
is, then, when she is in her own circles, and 
separate regions, so is the authority of the 
wife then most conspicuous, when she is sepa- 
rate, and in her proper sphere; in gynaceo, 
in the nursery, and offices of domestic employ- 
ment, 

Kindness to Wives. 

“ Let him love his wife even as himeelf,”— 
and “ Be not bitter against her.’—No man 
hateth his own flesh, but nourisheth it, and 
cherisheth it ; and he certainly is strangely 
sacrilegious, and a violater of all that is sa- 
cred and humane, who uses her rudely, who 
is fled for protection, not only to his house, 
but also to his heart and bosom. Marcus 
Aurelius said, that “ a wise man ought often 
to admonish his wife, to reprove her seldom, 
but never to lay his hands on her.” The 
marital love is infinitely removed from all 
possibility of such rudenesses ; it is a thing 
pure as light, sacred as a temple, lasting as 
the world. 

Deliciousness of true Love. 


There is nothing can please a man without 
love ; and if a man be weary of the wise dis- 
courses of the Apostles, and of the innocency 
of an even and private fortune, or hates peace 
or a fruitful year, he hath reaped thorns and 
thistles from the choicest flowers of Paradise, 
“for nothing can sweeten felicity itself, but 
love ;” but when a man dwells in love, then 
the breasts of his wife are pleasant as the 
droppings upon the hill of Hermon, her eyes 
are fair as the light of heaven, she is a foun- 
tain sealed, and he can quench his thirst, and 
ease his cares, and lay his sorrow down in 
her lap, and can retire home to his sanctuary 
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NEW FRONTAGE OF THE 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 


THoseE of our readers who have had the plea- 
sure of witnessing the above structure, must 
have been struck with its beauty, its chaste- 
ness of execution, and originality of design ; 
forming, unquestionably, one of the most at- 
tractive facades in the metropolis; and, con- 
sidering its contracted locality, and want of 
£ capabilities,’ as Brown would say, it reflects 
the highest credit (having such difficulties to 
compete with) on the imaginative genius of 
its talented architect, Mr. Samuel Beazley, 
the gentleman to whom we are indebted also 
for those other public buildings—the English 
Opera House, and the Prince’s (formerly the 
St. James’s) Theatre. 

This work is composed of projecting pilas- 
ters, surmounted by a Corinthian entabla- 
ture: of the pilasters pannelled and ofna- 
mented by a pendant foliage. Over the pi- 


i with a recessed 
portico, forms the entrance to the theatre. The 
entrance consists of a corridor and interior 
hall, a waiting-room, decorated with enriched 
arches and pilasters, with panels of Sienna 
marble, leading to the staircase, that con- 
ducts to the pit and boxes. The tout ensem- 
ble gives the spectator a correct idea of the 
entrance to a theatre: how different from 
that vile mass of brick and plaister—the ugly 
colonnade to that Bye: rpg = Prony * 
dges-street, well known in ter an 

oo rosperous days, by the name of Drury 
Lane Theatre; but the British drama seems 
set forever! — 

It would be an act of great injustice not to 


mention, in terms of high commendation, the 
bold conception which Mr. Edward Davis, of 
Russell-place, has embodied in his two figures 
of Momus and Erato. 


practical men, that “ 
soul of business,” 





ances ; but, finding it.an unsuccessful specula- 
tion, he, after a trial of a season or two, en- 
gaged a theatrical company, and re-opened it 


no 
B 
~ the, 


for burlettas, pantomimes, dances, &0., in the 
Manner of the minor theatres—Pine, Broad- 
hurst, and several other eminent performers 
appearing here at that period. 

In 1820, Mr. Scott sold the theatre to 
Messrs. Rodwell and Co., who opened it as 
The Adelphi Theatre, and to whom it proved 
@ very profitable speculation, particularly by 
the representation of the burletta of Tom and 
Jerry; or, Life in London, written by Mon- 
crieff, and which ran three hundred nights, 
producing a clear profit of 10,000/. 

Those celebrated French Hercules’, Messrs. 
Decour and Esbrayat, ap here, June, 
1821, in order to display the amazing powers 
of their strength. 

In 1822, that eminent ventriloquist, Mon- 
sieur Alexandre, opened the theatre, in order 
to exhibit his extraordinary abilities in a dra- 
matic sketch, called the Adventures of a Ven- 
triloquist; or, the Rogueries of Nicholas. 

Rodwell’s executors sold the theatre to 
Terry and Yates in 1825. In 1828, Terry, 
owing to adverse circumstances, withdrew 
from the firm, and was succeeded by Mathews 
and Yates; who commenced prosperously, and, 
in the following year, [December 3, 1829] 
they yreeured ‘ore an English audience, 
the celebrated elephant, Madame D’Jeck, in 
a spectacle called The Elephant of Siam; or 


It continued under the guidance of Mathews 


‘and Yates, until the death of the former gen- . 


tleman; each occasionally giving displays of 
their varied powers. 
In 1834, the theatre opened under the aus- 


pices of Mr. C. Mathews and Mr. Yates; but, . 


in the following. year, we believe it came 
under the sole control of Mr. Yates, who gave 
here His Views of Himself and Others. 
In November, 1835, the Messrs, Bond en- 
ed the theatre for one year, and opened 
it under the sole management of Mrs. Nisbett. 
On Monday, March 24, 1836, Mr. and Mrs. 
Yates were “: At Home!” here, in a display of 
recitations, witli Mrs, Yates’s Delineations of 
the Passions; but the Lord Chamberlain 


In 1837, we find Mr. Yates again at “ The 
Adelphi,” where he produced, among other 

va thoso equestrian, performers, the 
edouin Arabs; and, in the following year, 


e For a View and Description of the Bayaderes, 
vide Mirror, Vok: xxxii, No. 916, 




















OLD FRONT OF THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Tus unpretending exterior consisted of a 
neat stuccoed front, the width of a single 
house, finished with a pediment. 


THE WARNING OF KING JiMES. 
A LAY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 
(For the Mirror} 


© O Lista thee, monarch, liste awhile,” 
An aged harper ery'd,, 

“ And Lil ppede thee of the fate, 
Which shal to thee betyde'! 


“ This morning thou wast crown’d Kynge James, 
All id the minstere haile, 

And oniens three, I tell to thee; 
Dhd then and there befalle. 


“ The canopie above thine head 
Was svil'd, syr kynge, aud torne, 

Thy realme shal thus be torne from thee, 
Ere mnie moneths, I warue ! 


« Thy banuere on the castel tower, 
Waved tatter’d in the blasté; 

It shal’ be trampled in ve duste, 
Ere monie moneths be paste. 


“ The crowns dyd tottere on thy head— 
O marke ye vodyng signe ! 
Kyns ng /Jumes, ere monie moneths bee over, 
hat erowne shall not be thine.” 


The kyng rode blythelie from hys halles, 
In sudnesse hied hee home, 

For well he wist the omens three, 
Were warnynges of his doome. 
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WEEP NOT! 


Tas ee ee eee 
rom out ¢ walls which ouce were domain, 
All was neglected,—e’en the inuchptiz a tha 
Pinved uuregarded, uttered no sweet pera 
Death,—Death, —had late been there! 


Within, a childless widow held commune 
With her drear thoughts,—no hope, no fear was left; 
The whole was blank, except the oue short | aed 
Io which, yp all she loved se was 
ife,— Life,—thou'rt hard to bear! 
Nay, wee a widowed heart, nor yet repine ; 
iy hat 4 lust one is in Heaven, throned in in loves 


NEW RELIGIOUS SECT. 


Oxz of the most recent developments of fana- 
ticism, is the ap nee of a new sect in dif- 
ferent parts of England, entitled, “ Latter 
Day § Saints.” 

t is believed to have made its first appear-, 
ance in earns and Leicestershire, from. 
which bers of its members 
have’ lately omigrated to the United States. 
The sect has extended to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and by the labours of its preachers, 
is now travelling northward into Durham‘ and 
Northumberland. 

The “Latter Day Saints” assume to do 
many extraordinary things. Among other 
accomplishments pectliat to those who be-- 
lieve in the new doctrines, they are Geotared 
to possess the power of casting out devils, or 
curing the sick by laying hands on them; of re- 
sisting the operations of the déadliest poisons, 
of speaking with new totigués, and of work- 
ing miracles of various kinds: They state that 
no ministers, now upon the earth, preach the 
gospel but themselves, and that only to them, 
have the supernatural gifts of the church been 
vouchsafed. The kingdom of God, they say, 
is only open to those who have been baptized 
by immersion. 

In addition to the Bible, they staté that they 
are in po mn of another work of equal 
pare entitled The Book of Mo¥mon, the’ 

original of which was found engraved in brass- 
plates (!!!) in the central land-of America. 

Finally, they consider this is the last gene- 
ration‘ of ind, and that they have — 
sent into the world expressly on purpose to 
prepare the way for the Son of Man !—Leeds 
Times. 





BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


Tuis magnificent piece of work is 227 feet in. 
length by 20 feet in width, and, treasured up 
as the’ most precious relic, is-usually kept at 
the Town-Hall in Rouen. Representative of. 
the onslaught of the Battle of Hastings, the 
appropriate device of the border is @ layer of 


observes, “ le carnage est grand,” 
u2 





dead men. Alluding. to which, Montfaucon 
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THE LOVES OF MR. TING CHANG 
AND MISS KEAOU LWAN. 


(From the Foreign Quarterly Rev. No. x1. Oct. 1840.) 


[APPROXIMATING most to the “ crooked joi- 
nery ” of a rustic garden-chair, the “ head and 
front ” of this article in our Quarterly, bristles 
with original Chinese charactery, which eu- 
phoniously reads thus:—“* Wang Keaou Lwan 
Pih Neen Chang Han, or the lasting revenge 
of Miss Keaou Lwan Wang.” The tale is 
very entertaining, and Mr. Robert Thom has 
done valuable service by giving the world this 
translated specimen of Chinese life and lite- 
rature. 

Miss Lwan seems from her infancy to have 
been touched by romantic notions, she would 
often “ sigh when standing in the pure breeze 
of the bright moon,” and complain of her state 
of single blessedness. Lovely Miss Lwan, 
says the Cantonese story, was now about 
eighteen, when the following incidents, sua- 
veolent with smiles, blushes, heart-sighs, 
erotic poetry and a “ fragrant chamber,” 
made her soul quite a palace for pleasure: —] 


One fine morning, being the Tsing-Ming 
term, or during the time when the Chinese 
worship at the tomb of their ancestors, Miss 
Keaou Lwan went into the back-garden, ac- 
companied by her good aunt, and her little 
waiting-maid (who, like all waiting-maids, 
was quite au fait in the art of delivering a 

-billet-doux, as well as dress-making, and 
dressing hair) to unbend her mind by a game 
in the roundabout. 

During their amusement, they were watched 
by a young gentleman who was a Sewtsae, or 
Bachelor of Arts, named Ting Chang of the 
family of Chow, in the Foo district of Soochow, 
and this young gentleman, dressed in mulberry 
coloured clothes, was bending forward his 
head, and looking on, calling out without 
ceasing, “ Well done! Well done!” 

Poor Miss Keaou Lwan’s countenance was 
suffused with blushes, and, like all timid young 
ladies, she rushed for protection to the first 
person near her, which was her aunt, and then 
made a precipitate retreat to her boudoir or 
fragrant chamber, as it is called in China. 

Young Mr. Ting Chang, delighted with the 
adventure, jumps over the wall to hover round 
the spot, where the atmosphere had been per- 
fumed by her presence, and in so doing was 
fortunate enough to find “ a handkerchief of 
scented gauze, three cubits long, and finely 
embroidered;” overjoyed at his prize, and 
hearing some footsteps he makes his exit, and 
takes his stand at the same gap in the wall. 
The little waiting-maid (Ming-hea) makes her 
appearance, who was sent by her mistress to 
look for the lost scarf. 

“The student, seeing her go round and 
round, again and again, and hunt here and 
there and everywhere, until perfectly fagged, 
at length smiled, and said to her, ‘ My pretty 
miss, the handkerchief having already got into 
another person’s possession, pray what use is 


there looking for it any longer?” The wait- 
ing-maid raised her head, and, seeing that it 
was a Sewtsae who had addressed her, came 
forward with a “ten thousand blessings on 
you, young gentleman, I presume that it is my 
young master who has picked it up; if so, 
please to return it me, and my gratitude will 
be unbounded!” ‘The student asked, “ pra: 
whom does the gauze handkerchief belong to?” 
‘The waiting-maid replied, “ It belongs to my 
young lady.” The student rejoined, “ since it 
belongs to your young lady, I must have your 
young lady come and ask for it herself, and 
then I will return it her.” 

A pretty little flirtation then takes place 
between the student and the waiting-maid, 
who declares she is the bosom attendant of 
her mistress. Ting Chang still refuses her 
the handkerchief, but begs her to take a little 
piece of poetry to her mistress, written upon 
a sheet of peach-flowered paper, doubled up 
so as to form a fangshing, or parallelogram, 
and, after a little persuasion, aided by the gift 
of an irresistible gold pin, she consents. This 
is the commencement of a poetical correspon- 
dence between the new lovers, “very volumi- 
nous.” One of these letters from Mr. Ting 
Chang, according to the author, leads aunt 
Tsaou to the discovery that her niece has a 
lover. 

Keaou Lwan, having read the love-letter, 
placed it on the top of her bookstand. She 
then, in course, went to comb her hair, not 
yet having made a reply, when, unexpectedly, 
aunt Tsaou entered the fi nt apartment, 
and, seeing a scribbled sheet of poetry, gave a 
great start, and exclaimed, “ Ah, Miss Keaou, 
these are your clandestine goings on. How 
could you ever think of concealing this piece 
of business from me?” Keaou Lwan blushed, 
and replied, although we have been stringing 
a few rhymes together, the thing has not gone 
any further; were it so, I should not dare to 
conceal it from my dear aunt.”’ Aunt Tsaou 
remarked, “ This young student, Chow, is a 
Sewtsae, of Keang-nan province; your respec- 
tive families are much upon a par, why not 
desire him to send a go-between* to arrange 
matters? You would then complete a matri- 
monial connexion for life, and would not this 
be a good plan?” 

Miss Lwan very rationally concedes to her 
aunt’s wishes, and, accordingly, writes a few 
rhymes to her lover, telling him that he would 
“ do well to employ a go-between, to commu- 
nicate a word in season.” Ting-Chang, upon 
receiving the poetry, sends his friend, Chaou- 
heo-kew (literally, the man of ice) to Captain 


* These ageuts, selecied by the parents, bring mar- 
riages about by inquiring iuto the relative positions in 
lite of the bride and bridegroom, as it is essential in 
China that there should be an equality of rank on both 
sides. The most appropriate time is considered to be 
in Spring, and in the first moun of the Chinese year, 
(February,) when the peach-tree blossoms in China. 
Our readers will see the delicate allusion Mr. Chow 
wished to convey to his fair one, in writing upon peach- 
coloured paper. 2 


























Wang, soliciting the honour of his daughter’s 
hand. Now Miss Lwan was everything to 
her father, as she arranged all his papers and 
wrote his letters, and as he could not possibly 
do without her, he would give no promise. 
Upon the decision of this hard-hearted parent, 
heaps of verses pass between the disconsolate 
lovers. This was not a very favourable state 
of affairs for the lovers, and poor Miss Lwan 
falls sick and refuses to eat. Ting Chang all 
of a sudden remembers that he is deeply read 
in the science of medicine, and declares to Cap- 
tain Wang that he can do her more good than 
any of the soothsayers and physicians already 
consulted. The plan succeeds, and he obtains 
two or three interviews with his fair one; but 
the tiresome old lady and gentleman are 
always present. To remedy this, he proposes, 
as an essential thing, that the invalid shall 
have more exercise. From this time the 
course of their love runs smoothly, and we 
give our readers the following interesting 
scene of the first vows which passed between 
them, while they were in the garden:— 

“Ting Chang at length seized an oppor- 
tunity when no one was present to urge his 
suit, and earnestly implored a glance at the 
fragrant chamber. Keaou Lwan stole a look 
towards the spot where aunt Tsaou stood, and 
answered in a low whisper, ‘ the key is in 
her possession, my brother must himself beg 
it of her.’ Ting Chang in an instant com- 
prehended her meaning, and next day, having 
purchased two pieces of the finest silks, and a 
pair of gold bracelets, he employs Ming-hea 
to lay them before aunt Tsaou. This good 
lady forthwith hied away to her niece, and 
said to her, ‘ Young Master Chow has been 
sending me a very handsome present, I’m sure 
T don’t know what his meaning can be by so 
doing !'—* Why,’ said Keaou Lwan, ‘ he is a 
young and thoughtless student, and not with- 
out his faults; I presume he means by his 
present to solicit my kind aunt’s indulgence ! 
Aunt Tsaou replied, ‘ what is most at heart 
with you two young folks I know perfectly ; 
but whatever intercourse you may have, I 
will never disclose it !’ Saying these words, 
she took the key and handed it over to Ming- 
hea. Lwang’s heart was delighted, and she 
instantly wrote the following stanzas to Ting- 
Chang :— 


“ In secret I take these words and send them to my 
ord, 
But do uot inconsiderately open your lips to other 
! 


eC. 
This night the door of the fragraut apartmeut will not 
locked, 

And when the moun changes the shadows of the flowers 

let my lover come 

“On receiving these lines, Ting Chang’s 
joy was without bounds. That night, when 
it was already dusk, and the watchman’s first 
dram had sounded, he with slow and stealthy 
steps bent his way to the inner section of the 
house, and the back-door being ajar, he side- 
ways slipped himself through it.. From the 
day when he felt her pulse in her bed-room, 
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and returned by the back-garden, he had bus 
slender recollection of the passage, so he 
moved along ogee ; but at length seeing the 
rays of a lamp, and Ming-hea waiting for him 
at the door, he quickened his pace, and walked 
— into the young lady’s chamber. 

“Ting Chang made her a low bow, and 
wished to clasp her in his arms, but Lwan 
pushed him off, and desired Ming-hea to call 
aunt Tsaou to come and sit with her. At 
this the student’s hopes were greatly baulked; 
and all the bitterness of disappointed love 
rising up before his eyes, he upbraided her 
with change of mind, and his tears were about 
to flow. Lwan, seeing him in this state, ob- 
served, ‘I am a virtuous maiden, and you, 
sir, are, I believe, no rake ; alas! it is only 
because the youth possesses talent, and the 
fair one beauty, that we thus love, thus: 
compassionate each other! I having clandes- 
tinely admitted you to my apartment, now 
hold myself yours for ever ! and you, sir, were 
you now to cast me off, would not this be a: 
poor return for the implicit confidence I re- 
pose in you? No! you must here, in the 
presence of the all-seeing Gods, swear to live 
with me as man and wife, till both our heads 
are white with age ; if you aim at any irre- 
gularity beyond this, though you slay me, yet 
will I not consent.’ 

“ Miss Lwam spoke these words with great 
earnestness, and had scarce finished when 
aunt Tsaou ‘arrived. This lady, in the first 
instance, thanked -Ting Chang for the hand- 
some present he had sent her during the day, - 
and the young gentleman in return implored 
her to play the part of a go-between, and. 
marry them. He swore to be a most faithful 
and loving husband ; and his imprecation, if 
false, flowed from his mouth like a torrent. 
Under these circumstances aunt Tsaou thus 
addressed them both :—‘ y blows nephew 
and niece, since you wish that I play the go- 
between, you must begin by writing out con- 
jointly four copies of a marriage-contract. 

“<The first copy we will take and burn 
before heaven and earth, so as to call the good : 
and evil spirits to witness what we are about. - 

“¢ Another copy you will leave with me, 
the go-between, as proof, if at some future 
day, your love towards each other should 
wax cold. 

“¢ The third copy each of you should pre- 
serve as pledge, that one day or another you 
will join the bridal cups, and go through the 
other forms of a regular marriage. 

“<Tf the woman deceive the man, may the 
swift lightning strike her dead! If the man 
deceive the woman, may unnumbered arrows 
slay his body! and further, may he or she 
again receive the punishment of their crime, 
in the city of the dead, by sinking into the 
hell of darkness for ever and ever !’ 

“ Aunt ‘I'saou pronounced the curse in the 
most solemn and touching manner, that struck 
awe for a moment into the hearts of both the 
student and Lwan; with mutual fondness, , 
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however, they set about writing out the seve- 
ral copies of the marriage-contract, which 
being solemnly sworn to, they knelt in humble 
ne before heayen, and afterwards re- 
turned their hearty thanks to aunt Tsaou. 
She then, producing rich fruits and mellow 
wine, pledged each of them in @ cup, and 
wished them joy -” man and wife.” 


Our readers must understand that these 
clandestine marriages very seldom take place 
in China, and, therefore, our lovers were very 
eautious in their movements, for fear that old 
Mr. Wang should discover them. Matters, 
however, went on very prosperously, and the 
little waiting maid Ming-hea was despatched 
every third or fifth day with an inyitation 
from her mistress to Master Ting Chang to 
come to her. And thus half a year rolled on, 
and Professor Chow’s term of office being ex- 
pired, he departed, and would have taken his 
son with him, but that he refused, on the plea 
that he wished to complete his course of stu- 
dies, but really from his excessive love for 
Miss Lwan. But our readers will find that 
Love is but a name, as well as friendship ; for 
Ting Chang, looking over the Pekin Gazette, 

rceived that his father, on account of ill 
ealth, had retired from office, and was gone 
to his native place. A violent desire of seeing 
his parents ye seizes him. His grief is 
observed by Miss Lwan and her aunt, who 
both very generously urge him to follow the 
dictates of his filial affection. By their united 
entreaties he at last consents to go. 
[By our reader’s leave, we too must depart, 
with Mr. Ting Chang, for the present.] 


“AURORAS” AT THE POLE. 
DO THEY EMIT SOUND? 


Ir is remarkable enough, that concerning an 
atmospheric. phenomenon so very striking, 
and so common in northern latitudes, it 
should still appear to be left a matter of doubt 
whether it is ever attended with a noise of 
any. kind. 

The majority of: writers are in favour of its 
being accompanied with sounds of one kind or 
another, in which they are supported by the 
resident natives of the several northern coun- 


Dr. Henderson says that, when the Aurora 
in Iceland is particularly quick and vivid, a 
crackling noise is heard, resembling that of 
sparks from an electrical machine. 

Sir Charles Gieseke states, that in Green- 
land, when very low, the Auroras were much 
agitated, and “a rushing and: crackling noise 
was heard, like that of an electric spark, or of 
falling hail.” 

Hearne, on the northern shore of America, 
heard them making a rushing and crackling 
noise, “like the waving of a large flag in a 
gale of wind.” 





Amelin, on the coast of the Polar sea, says, 
* the streams of brilliant light, crackle, spar- 
kle, hiss, make a whistling sound, and a noise 
equal to that of artificial fireworks.” 

Parry, on the other hand, says, “that in 
the Polar sea, it was never attended with the 
least crackling or rustling noise.” 

Franklin and his officers, on the shore of 
that sea, say the same thing, even when the 
changes were most vivid, and the coruscations 
most rapid. 

Mr. Dalton, and others, had supposed the 
Aurora to be beyond the region of the atmos- 
phere, where, we presume, no modification of 
electricity could exist, or sound be produced 3 
but, Franklin and his officers, by taking an- 
gies at two distant places, and at the same mo- 
ment, satisfied themselves that an Aurora was 
not higher than six or seven miles; and they 
frequently observed it beneath the clouds. 

Finally, the servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, all agree in its making a rustling 
noise, and being frequently very near the 
earth’s surface. . 

How are we to reconcile these discrepan- 
cies? In the same way, perhaps, as the um- 
pire decided in the dispute about the colour of 
the chameleon— 

“ They all are right—they all are wrong.” 


The several parties have, we conclude, 
viewed the Aurora, under different circum- 
stances—some when vivid, rapid, and strong 
—others when sluggish, slow, and languid; in 
the former case, when, not far from the eurth ; 
in the latter, when moving slowly at a great, 
distance, through a highly attenuated atmos- 
phere. 

In short, we cannot take the negative evi- 
dence against the positive affirmations of so 
many shrewd and sensible persons.—Quar- 
terly Review. 


LOVE AND DREAD. 


Or all blessings that the clemency of heaven 
has bestowed upon the inhabitants of this 
world of care, 1 know none that can better 


contribute to human happiness: than the de- , 


light of being loved. But, next to that, T 
value the privilege of being dreaded as the 
greatest advantage, and I am not even quite 
sure that it is not, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, to fear, rather than to affection, 
that we owe our influences over our fellow- 
beings. Thus, though I have but little reason 
to praise nature for the advantage of personal 
comeliness, 1 have, in many occurrences, felt 
quite thankful to Providence that I was born 
rather with a formidable than a lovely face ; 
and that, in presence of trying difficulties, my 
countenance was.capable of assuming such an 
air of:desperate determination and passion, as 
to overawe minds of a less steady tempera- 
ment, in spite even of a physical superiority 
of strength; or of odds in their fayour.—Me- 
moirs of an Italian Exile. 











BEAUTIES OF 
JEREMY TAYLOR’S“MARRIAGE-RING.” 


NO. Il 


(Tue exquisite passages of oratory and pathos 
with which this production further abounds, 
entice us to devote to it yet another space. 
Conceptions and expressions such as found 
therein, belong to the sublimest and most 
sacred school of poetry.] 


Of First Love after Marriage. 

Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid 
all offences of each other in the beginning of 
their conversation; every little thing can blast 
an infant blossom; and the breath of the 
south can shake the little rings of the vine, 
when first they begin to curl like the locks of 
@ new-weaned boy, but when by age and con- 
solidation they stiffen into the hardness of a 
stem, and have,.by the warm embraces of the 
sun, and the kisses of heaven, brought forth 
their clusters, they can endure the storms of 
the north, and the loud noises of a tempest, 
and yet never be broken; so are the early 
unions of an unfixed marriage ; watchful and 
observant, jealous and busy, inquisitive and 
careful, énd apt to take alarm at every un- 
kind word. Plutarch compares a new mar- 
riage to “a vessel before the hoops are on, 
everything dissolves their tender compagina- 
tions; but when the joints are stiffened, and 
are tied by a firm compliance, and propor- 
tioned bending, scarcely can they be dissolved 
without fire or the violence of iron.” 

Marriages not to be litigious. 

Let man and wife be careful to stifle little 
things, that as fast as they spring they be cut 
down and trod upon ; for if they be suffered 
to grow by numbers, they make the spirit 
peevish, and the society troublesome, and the 
affections loose and easy by an habitual ayer- 
sation. Some men are more vexed with a fly 
than with a wound. 

Contrarieties to be abjured. 

Let them be sure to abstain from all those 
things, which by experience and observation 
they find to be contrary to each other. They 
that govern elephants never appear before 
them in white ; and the masters of bulls keep 
from them all garments of blood, and scarlet, 
as knowing that they will be impatient, when 
their natures are provoked by their proper 
antipathies. 

The “ Mine,” and “ Thine,” of Marriage. 

Let the husband and ' wife infinitely avoid a 
curious distinction of mine and thine; for 
this hath caused ail the laws, suits, and wars 
in the, world; let them who have but one 
person, have also but one interest... .-.. Ma- 
carius, in his thirty-second a speaks 
fully in this particular, “ a woman hed 
to @ man bears all her portion, and with a 

mighty love pours it into the hands of her 
husband, and says, “ I have nothing of my 
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own ;—my goods, my portion, my body, and 
my mind, are yours.” 
Of the Authority of Husbands. 
A husband’s power over his wife is paternal 
“I ; 


and friendly, not i id despotic 
When Adam made that fond exeuse for his 
folly in eating the forbidden tree, he said,— 
“ The woman thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me.” He says not, “ The woman which 
thou gavest to me,” no such thing; she is 
none of his goods, none of his possessions, not 
to be reckoned amongst his ree God did 
not give her to him so; but, “ The woman 
thou gavest to be with me, that is to be the 
partner of my joys and my sorrows, thou 
gavest her for use, not for dominion.” “ S§ 
tu Caius, ego Caia,”’ was publicly proclaimed 
upon the threshold, when the bride entered 
the Roman bridegroom’s hands and power. 
Domesticity of Woman. 

Man and wife in a family, areas the sun 
and moon in the firmament of heaven ; he 
rules by day, and she by night ; that is, in the 
lesser and more proper circles of her affairs, 
in the conduct of domestic provisions and ne- 
cessary offices, and shines only by his light, 
and rules by his authority ; and as the moon 
in opposition to the sun shines brightest, that 
is, then, when she is in her own circles, and 
separate regions, so is the authority of the 
wife then most conspicuous, when she is sepa- 
rate, and in her proper sphere; in gyneceo, 
in the nursery, and offices of domestic employ- 
ment. 

Kindness to Wives. 

“ Let him love his wife even as himeelf,”— 
and “ Be not bitter against her.”—No man 
hateth his own flesh, but nourisheth it, and 
cherisheth it; and he certainly is strangely 
sacrilegious, and a violater of all that is sa- 
cred and humane, who uses her rudely, who 
is fled for protection, not only to his house, 
but also to his heart and bosom. Marcus 
Aurelius said, that “a wise man ought often 
to admonish his wife, to reprove her seldom, 
but never to lay his hands on her.” The 
marital love is infinitely removed from all 
possibility of such rudenesses ; it is\a thing 
pure as light, sacred as a temple, lasting as 
the world. 

Deliciousness of true Love. 

There is nothing cati please a man without 
love ; and if a man be of the wise dis- 
courses of the Apostles, and of the innocency 
of an even and private fortune, or hates peace 
or a fruitful year, he hath reaped thorns and 
thistles from the choicést-flowers of P; 

“for nothing can sweeten felicity itself, b 
love ;” but when a man dwells in love, then 
the breasts of his wife are pleasant as the 


droppings upon the hill of Hermon, her eyes 
are fair as the light of heaven, she is a foun- 
tain sealed, and he can quench his thirst, and 


ease his cares, and lay his sorrow down in 
her lap, and can retire home to his saiictuary 
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and refectory, and his gardens: of sweetness 
and ‘chaste refreshments. No man can tell 
but he that loves his children, how many de- 
licious accents make a man’s heart dance in 
the pretty conversation of those dear pledges; 
their childishness, their stammering, their 
little angers, their innocence, their imperfec- 
tions, their necessities, are so many little ema- 
nations of joy and comfort to him that de- 
lights in their persons and society. 

Of personal Chastity. 

Above all the instances of love, let the hus- 
band preserve towards the wife an inviolable 
faith, and an unspotted chastity ; for this is 
the marriage-ring, it ties two hearts by an 
eternal band ; it is like the cherubim’s - 
ing sword, set for the guard of Paradise. No 
man must touch the forbidden tree, that in 
the midst of the garden, which is the tree of 
knowledge and life. Chastity is the security 
of love, and preserves all the mysteriousness 
like the secrets of a temple. Under this lock 
is deposited security of families, the union of 
affections, the repairer of accidental breaches. 
This is a grace that is secured and shut up by 
all arts of heaven, and the defence of laws, 
the locks and bars of modesty, by honour and 
reputation, by fear and shame, by interest and 
high regards ; it is only to be ended by death. 

Further Eulogy on this Grace. 

Tn this e it is fit that the wisdom and 
severity of the man should hold forth a pure 
taper, that his wife may, by seeing the beau- 
ties and transparencies of that crystal, dress 
her mind and her body by the light of so pure 
reflections ; it is certain he will expect it 
from the modesty and retirement, from the 

ssive nature and colder temper, from the 

umility and fear, from the honour and love 
of his wife, that she be pure as the eye of 
heaven: and therefore it is but reason, that 
the wisdom and nobleness, the love and con- 
fidence, the strength and severity, of the man, 
should be as holy and certain in this grace, as 
he is a severe exacter of it at her hands, who 
can be more easily tempted by another, ard 
less by herself. 


A Woman’s Virtues, her true Ornaments. 
A wife should partake secretly, and in her 
heart, of all his joys and sorrows, “ to believe 
him comely and fair, though the sun hath 
drawn a cypress over him ;” for as marriages 
are not to be contracted by the hands and 
eye, but with reason and the hearts, and dia- 
monds cannot make the woman virtuous, nor 
him to value her, who sees her put them off, 
then when charity and modesty are her 
brightest adornments. ..... Indeed, the out- 
ward ornament is fit to take fools, but they 
_are not worth the taking ; but she that 
_@ wise husband, must entice him to an eter- 
nal dearness by the veil of modesty, and the 
grave robes of chastity, the ornament of meek- 
“ness, and the jewels.of faith and charity ; she 
Aust have no fucus but blushings, her bright 
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ness must be »urity,:and she must shine round 
about with sweetnesses and friendship, and 
she shall be pleasant while she lives, and 
desired when she dies. 


THE TWO WHITE ROSES; 
OR, AN AFFECTIONATE GIRL. 


(Tue following singular case was broaght, last 
spring, before the justice of peace of the fourth 
district in Paris. The object of the dispute 
was two white roses, whose withered leaves 
had long since been dispersed to the winds.] 

Madame Gallien, (mantua-maker )—I1 
demzud thirty francs (six dollars) damages, 
from Miss Flora Minville, for having caused 
me to lose an order worth one hundred and 
fifty francs. 

Judge.—Explain the facts. 

Madame.—Yes, sir. About two months 
ago, Miss Leontine de Crillon was to be mar- 
ried to the Prince of Clermont-Tonnerre ; the 
marriage gifts were to be magnificent. I re- 
ceived an order to make a dress for the bride; 
it was to be a chef-d’euvre. Splendid lace, 
pearls, gimp—all the marvels of the art of 
dress-making were to be united. But some- 
thing more rare at that time was wanting ; 
it was a natural white rose—a rose at the end 
of February ! 

Judge.—And Miss Flora engaged to pro- 
cure one for you ? , 

adame.—Y es, sir; she cultivates flowers, 

and often sells them to the great milliners of 
the capital. JI went to her, and she promised 
to let me have one of the two roses she then 
possessed, for twenty five francs, which sum 
was to be paid on delivery. I depended on 
her promise, but she did not keep it faith- 
fully ; for I did not receive the rose, and for 
that reason, they refused to take the wedding 


Judge.—(To Miss Flora. )—Why did you 
not deliver the rose ! 

Miss Flora.—(with timidity. J—It was 
not my fault. The evening before the day on 
which I had promised the white rose to Ma- 
dame Gallien, a shower, which took place 
during my absence, made the flower expand, 
and some hours afterwards nothing remained 
of it but the stem. What I tell you is the 
truth ! 

Judge.—I believe you, young girl. But 
po a rose, could you not have delivered 

at 

Miss Flora.—(with tears in her eyes.)— 
Oh ! as to that ae it was not promised. Ma- 
dame Gallien would certainly have accepted 
it, for it was the more beautiful of the two. 
But I could not give it. It was destined to 
my mother. 

Judge.— Was it her birth-day ! 

Miss Flora.—(Sorrowfully.)—No, sir, it 
was the anniversary of her death. (Profound 
sensation in the auditory.) Every year I 
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lay on her tomb one of those white roses which 
she so much loved. This year I did the same. 
T said to myself, the bride will be as hand- 
some with a flower less, and my poor mother 
shall again to-day have her favourite rose. 
Here Miss Flora shed abundant tears, and 
Madame Gallien, endeavouring to console her, 
said to the judge—* Stop the cause, sir, it is 
wrong for -me to molest this poor girl for a 
good action ; let us say no more about, it is a 
misfortune that cannot be helped. All that I 
wish for compensation, is to have a daughter 
like Miss Flora.” 
The justice of peace, much affected, sent 
away the parties without any further trial. 





WILLIAM HANBURY’S ECCENTRIC 
CHARITY. 

Or all strange charities instituted by eccen- 
tric individuals, there are none more curious 
or extraordinary than those of William Han- 
bury, rector of Church Langton, Leicester- 
shire, who seems to have had strong faith in 
the truth of the maxim “ Nuge seria du- 
cunt.” The charities of this gentleman, who 
died in 1778, were founded “for ever,” and 
it is to be regretted that he was not himself 
endued with immortality, for no trustees can 
possibly carry out by means of the funds left 
to them, the vast projects conceived by the 
visionary, though benevolent, mind of the 
founder—projects which were calculated to 
effect objects which would shed a lustre over 
the neighbourhood which was to be so greatly 
benefited, and would make it the seat of learn- 
ing, happiness, and benevolence. 

But to descend to particulars. The fund 
with which the charity commenced, was fif- 
teen hundred pounds, which was the amount 
of some book debts collected in by the foun- 
der, 26th of September, 1767, and given by 
hig to the charity, and which was to be put 
out at interest, or invested in land, and suf- 
fered to accumulate, as was also the produce 
of some plantations assigned over in aid of 
the same object. In this, there was nothing 
‘at all extraordinary, but mark what it was 
to effect. It was, by accumulation, to become 
a fund for the following objects :—Founding 
and maintaining a school, and an organ, with 
a salary for an organist in Church 5 
founding charity schools, for ever, for boys 
and girls, in some parish every year; beau- 
tifying the church, and erecting an organ, 
with a salary for an organist, in some parish, 
also every year ; providing beef for the poor 
of the Langtons, for ever, on St. Thomas’s 
Day ; anuually laying the foundation of a 
beef feast for the poor of some parish; aug- 
menting a library and picture gallery, set apart 
to the charity by the founder ; establishing 
and maintaining a printing-office for the pub- 
lication of — pare of instruction, &c.; 
supporting an hospital for sixty poor women ; 
building a grammar-school, together with 
lodgings for a professor, whose business should. 
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be to teach grammar, -rhetoric, Latin, and 
Greek ; and maintaining professorships of 
musiv, botany, mathematics, antiquity, and . 
poetry, for such boys of the foundation as had 

a taste for such things. 

Deeds were drawn up for all these pur- . 
poses during the life-time of Mr. Hanbury, as 
was also a final or explanatory deed, which . 
calls for particular notice. By this deed, it 
was ordered that the trustees of the ri 
should defer their operations until the whole 
fund should amount to 250,000/., (!!!) which, 
at 4 per cent, would produce an annual in- 
come of 10,000. When the era of this coms 
mencement arrives, (before which the sole 
expenditure is to be 5/. 5s. a year, for beef to 
the Langton poor) the income is to be first 
used in building a grand and stately church, 
at Church Langton, in the raising of which, 
no less than 100,000/. is to be laid out. There 
are to be provided—the grandest organ that 
can be made—stalls for the trustees, profes- 
sors, &c.—chandeliers and ornaments—and a 
grand service of plate. The table and altar- 

iece are to be of the finest marble, over which 
is to be a Resurrection-piece by the best mas- 
ter that shall be flourishing at the time. .The 
church is to be truly Gothic, and to have 
three handsome steeples, the tallest of which 
must be three hundred feet high, at least. 
When this work has been completed, the trus- 
tees are to proceed to the building of the pic- 
ture-room and library, which is to be 
the Temple of Religion and Virtue, and ano- 
ther noble erection for a museum, enough 
to contain the greatest collection. These - 
being effected, lodgings for the different pro- 
fessors, public schools, hospital, and grand 
printing-office are to be finished. : 

The salaries of the professors are directed 
to be agreeably with the founder’s rules, which 
make the total of such expenses 5909/. per 
annum. A share of the income of the foun- 
dation not exceeding 1000/. a year, is to be 
annually used in building and endowing an 
hospital at Church Langton, for the Counties 
of Leicester and Rutland — Noopital ie 

ent is to continue until the is 
erablished in such a manner ow oe 
su) m the pro t 
the ansaal grants which wa t then mae A 
similar mode is to be adopted with all the 
other counties, until the whole are provided 
with the like endowed institutions! Besides 
the defraying of the necessary expenses at- 
tending the numerous institutions already 
it was ordered that, not only should 
the decayed tradesman, the poor but honest 
risoner, and the widow, and orphan, be re- 
ieved and comforted, but that the good and 
industrious also, should ever find encourage- 
ment and assistance; and money should not 
be wanting to assist in carrying on prosecu-; - 
tions against rogues of all sorts. In short, 
that there was no calamity befalling any by’ 
fire or water, storm or tempest, but should be’ 
alleviated. : oe 
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But even this was not all. Among the 
various duties laid down for the professor of 
- antiquity, is that of writing a History of Lei- 

3 and, as soon as that is done, of another 
county, and so proceeding until a history of 
every county has been written by him, or his 
successors in office. And these were not to be 
mere sketches, but works displaying erudition 
and research; and in which the professor was 
to be assisted by the mathematical professor 
in drawing maps, and by the professor of 
botany in the descriptions of curious plants. 

Whatever may be thought of the mode in 
which the founder instituted his charity, and 
however visio these views may be consi- 
dered, of his character and intentions, there 
ean be no difference of opinion. There can be 
no doubt that he formed his project with the 
benevolent intention of benefiting his neigh- 
bourhood, though the blessings were to be 
conferred at an extraordinarily distant period.* 
And the rules to be laid down, and the objects 
whose interest he so carefully sought, equally 
show that it was his desire to promote the 
spread of religion, as well as to inculcate 
other instruction, and to throw the shield of 
comfort over the distressed, the miserable, 
and the naked. L. W. 8S. 


CAEN: 
ITS QUARRIES AND BUILDINGS. 


Tur Caen quarries, have been long renommés 
in England, but they, in truth, furnish stone 
of very different qualities. In some localities, 
the consolidation is imperfect, and the masses 
of stone taken hence, become, when exposed 
to the action of the weather, gradually disin- 
tegrated, so as to fall to pieces. Some of the 
modern walls in Caen, present a series of per- 
fect honey-combs (the-softer parts of the stone 
having been destroyed and washed out), and 
appear as if tooled in imitation of the masonry 
largely used by some of the Italian architects 
at the period of the revival. Indeed, a great 
part of the town is in a miserably dilapidated 
state from the same cause, having become a 
mere “ stone-quarry above ground.” 

Tn the city of Caen, especially, many of the 
churches, and these not the oldest, are so rent 
by the failure of their foundations, or are so 
fast decaying, through the use of improper 
stone, that they will become ruins in a few 
years, if speedy measures be not taken to re- 
store them. The church of St. Jean may be 
mentioned as an example ; the west front of 
it has sunk on one side more than twelve 
inches, and is, consequently, rent from the top 
to the bottom.—Architectural Remains in 
Lower Normandy, by George Godwin, jun. 


® The total funds of the charity at the time of the 
cr ny’ Gog the Charity Commissioners (who devote 
more than twenty-five pages to the subject,) in 1837, 
were about £6,100, the only payment at present 
made is the five guineas already alluded to. .When 
will the funds reach the desired amount of a quarter of 
a million of money ? 


THE DUKE OF KENT’S LODGE, 
NOVA SCOTIA. 


Tue morning I left Halifax was one of the 
most brilliant ones that, in this climate, dis- 
tinguish this season of the year. At the dis- 
tance of seven iniles from the town, is a ruined 
lodge, built by his Royal Highness the late 
Duke of Kent, when commander in-chief of 
the forces in this colony, (Nova Scotia) once 
his favourite summer residence, and the scene 
of his munificent hospitalities. It is impossi- 
ble to visit this spot without the most melan- 
choly feelings. The tottering fences, the 
ruined grottoes, the long and winding ave- 
nues, cut out of the forest, overgrown by rank 
grass, and occasional shrubs, and the silence 
and desolation that pervade everything around, 
all bespeak:'a rapid and premature decay, re- 
call to mind the untimely fate of its noble and 
lamented owner, and tell of fleeting pleasures, 
and the transitory nature of all earthly things. 

It is but a short time since this mansion 
was tenanted by its royal master, and in that 
brief space, how great has been the devasta- 
tion of the elements. A few years more, and 
all trace of it will have disappeared for ever. 
Its very sight will soon become a matter of 
doubt. The forest is fast reclaiming its own, 
and the lawns and ornamented gardens, an- 
nhually sown with seeds scattered by the winds 
from the surrounding woods, are relapsing 
into a state of nature, and exhibiting, in de- 
tached patches, a young growth of such trees 
as are common to the country. 

As I approached the house, T noticed that 
the windows were broken out, or shut up with 
rough boards, to exclude the rain and snow ; 
the doors supported by wooden props instead 
of hinges, which hung lovsely on the panels ; 
and that long, luxuriant clover, grew in the 
eaves, which had been originally designed to 
eonduct the water from the roof, but becoming 
choked with dust and decayed leaves, had 
afforded snfficient’ food for the nourishment of 
eoarsé grasses. The portico, like the house, 
had been formed of wood, and the flat surface 
of its top imbibing and retaining moisture, pre- 
sented a mass of vegetable matter, from which 
had sprung up a young and vigorous birch- 
tree, whose strength and freshness seemed 
to mock the helplesss weakness that nou- 
fished it. 1 had no desire to enter the apart- 
ments, and, indeed, the aged ranger, whose 
occupation was to watch over its decay, and 
to prevent its premature destruction by the 
plunder of its fixtures and more durable mate- 
Trials, informed me that the floors were unsafe. 
Altogether, the scene was one of a most de- 
pressing kind. 

A small brook, which had by a skilful hand, 
been led over several precipitous descents, per- 
formed: its feats alone and unobserved, and 
seemed to murmur out its complaints, as it 
hurried over its rocky channel to mingle with 
the sea’; whilst the wind, sighing through the 
umbrageous wood, appeared to assume & 
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louder and more melancholy wail, as it swept 
through the long vacant passages, and de- 
serted saloons, and escaped in plaintive tones 
from the broken casements. The offices, as 
well as the ornamental buildings, had shared 
the same fate as the house. The roofs of all 
had fallen in, and mouldered into dust; the 
doors, sashes, and floors, had disappeared; 
and the walls only, which were in part built 
of stone, remained to attest their existence 
and use. The grounds exhibited similar effects 
of neglect, in a climate where the living wood 
grows so rapidly, and the dead decays so soon, 
as in Nova Scotia. 

An arbour, which had been constructed of 
lattice-work, for the support of a flowering 
vine, had fallen, and was covered with vege- 
tation ; while its roof alone remained, sup- 
ported aloft by limbs of trees, that growing 
up near it, had become entangled in its net- 
work. A Chinese temple, once a favourite 
retreat of its owner, as if in conscious pride of 
its preference, had offered a more successful 
resistance to the weather, and appeared in 
tolerable preservation ; while one small sur- 
viving bell, of the numerous ones that once 
ornamented it, gave out its solitary and me- 
lancholy tinkling, as it waved to the wind. 
How sad was its mimic knell over pleasures 
that were fled for ever ! 

The contemplation of this deserted house is 
not without its beneficial effect on the mind ; 
for it inculcates humility to the rich, and re- 
signation to the poor. However elevated 
Man may be, there is much in his condition 
that reminds him of the infirmities of his na- 
ture, and reconciles him to the decrees of Pro- 
vidence. “ May it please your Majesty,” said 
Euclid, to his royal pupil, “there is no regal 
road to science. You must travel in the same 
path with others, if you would attain the same 
end.” These forsaken grounds, teach us in 
similar terms, this consolatory truth, that 
there is no exclusive way to happiness re- 
served even for those of the most exalted 
rank. The smiles of fortune are capricious, 
and sunshine and shade are unequally distri- 
buted ; for though the surface of life is thus 
diversified, the end is uniform to all, and in- 
variably terminates in the grave. 

Ruins, like death, of which, at once, they 
are the emblem and the evidence, are apt to 
lose their effect from their frequency. The 
mind becomes accustomed to them, and the 
moral is lost. The picturesque alone remains 
predominant, and criticism supplies the place 
of reflection. But this is the only ruin of any 
extent in Nova Scotia, and the only spot 
either associated with royalty, or set: apart 
and consecrated to solitude and decay. The 
stranger pauses at a sight so unusual, and 
inquires the cause; he learns, with surprise, 
that this place was devoted exclusively to 
pleasure—that care and sorrow never entered 
here—and that: the voice of mirth and music 
was alone heard within its gates. It was the 
temporary abode of a prince—of one, too, had 
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he lived, that would have inherited the first 
and fairest empire in the world. All that 
man ean give, or rank enjoy, awaited him ; 
but an over-ruling and inscrutable Providence 
decreed, at the very time when his succession 
seemed most certain, that the sceptre should 
pass into the hands of another, intelli- 
gence interests and excites his feelings. He 
enters, and hears at every step, the voice of 
nature proclaiming the doom that awaits alike 
the prince and the peasant. The desolation 
he sees appals him. The swallow nestles in, 
the empty chamber, and the sheep find a 
noon-day shelter in the banqueting-room, 
while the ill-omened bat rejoices in the damp- 
ness of the mouldering ruins, Everything 
recalls a recollection of the dead; every spot 
has its record of the past; every path its foot- 
step; every tree its legend; and even the 
universal silence that reigns here, has an 
awful eloquence that overpowers the heart, 
Death is written everywhere. Sad and de- 
jected, he turns and seeks some little relic, 
some small memorial of his deceased prince, 
and a solitary neglected garden-flower, strug- 
gling for existence among the rank grasses, 
presents a flitting type of the brief existence 
and transitory nature of all around him. As 
he gathers it, he pays the silent but touching 
tribute of a votive tear to the memory of him 
who has departed, and leaves the place with 
a mind softened and subdued, but improved 
and purified by what he has seen.— Author 
of “ Sam Slick.” 





NAPOLEON’S TOMB. 


Tue second model of the tomb of Napoleon, 
by Marochetti, which is to be erected in the 







Invalides, is finished. It=regresents a mass 
of granite, having an entragee On each of the 
four sides with folding deors, in thé style of 


the Renaissance. Each*of these entrances is 
surmounted by an eagle:* Above is a pedes- 
tal, the base of which has an:allegorical figure 
at each angle, holding the emblems of power. 
On the top of the pedestal is an. equestrian 
statue of the emperor. M. ti is said 
to be preparing a third model. Amongst the 
preparations for the funeral the following is 
spoken of. It is said that on the summit-of 
the Are de Triomphe there will be a trium- 
phal car with four horses, representing the. 
apotheosis of the Emperor. The wooden build- 

ings now erecting on the esplanade of the In- 
valides, and which are to extend at regulated 
distances from each other to the Barrier de - 
l’Etoile, are intended to shelter the workmen 
who are charged with the erection in each, of 
an enormous statue in plaster, ting a 
King of France. These wooden houses. are: 
thirty feet high and four wide. They-are to, 
be removed for the purpose of exposing the 
statues the day before the ceremony. Messre.. 
Visconti, Comberrouse, and Hittorff are: 
charged with the superintendance of all: the: 
arrangements.—Galignani. 











Fine Arts. 


COLOURS USED BY THE ARTISTS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES FOR PAINTING ON GLASS. 


M. Viens has published the following results 
of his experiments and inquiries on the com- 
position of the colours of ancient stained 
glass :— 

General Fuse.—Litharge or minium, 5; 
fine sand, 1; borax, from .5 to 1.5. 

Ochre Tint, or Yellow.—Subsulphate of 
iron, 1; fuse, 5; oxide of zinc, 1. 

Dark Ochre Tint.—Subsulphate of iron, 
slightly calcined, 4; oxide of zinc, 1; fuse, 4.5. 

Flesh Colour.—Peroxide of red iron, ob- 
tained by calcination of the sulphate, 1; 
fuse, 2. 
” Sanguine Red.—Peroxide of iron, ditto, 1; 


) Be 
‘ Violet Red.—Oxide of iron, flesh colour, 
calcined, 1; fuse, 3. 

Light Brown.—Subsulphate of iron, cal- 

cined, ]; black oxide of cobalt, 1.5; fuse, 5. 
' Dark Brown.—Oxide of iron by ammoniac, 
1; oxide of zinc, 4; fuse, 4. By substituting 
for the zinc 1.5 of oxide of cobalt, the brown 
is converted into a black. 

Light Grey.—Subsulphate of iron, 1.5; fuse, 
4; oxide of zinc, 1; black oxide of cobalt, 1.2. 
This has to be fried and pulverised. 

Blue Grey.—Fuse, 5; oxide of zinc, 2; 
oxide of cobalt, 1. This mixture has to be 
melted and run. 

Brown Black.—Oxide of iron, 4.5; oxide 
of copper, 1; black oxide of cobalt, 1; fuse, 
8; oxide of maganese, 2. This has to be well 
pounded and slightly roasted. 

- Blue Black.—Ditto, ditto, with .5 of oxide 
of cobalt, and .5 of oxide of copper added.— 
Paris Letter. 





Public Journals. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. NO. XLVII. 
November, 1840. 


THE crowning chapter of this month’s Bent- 
ley—topt with a sable head of black-letter 


type—is “ Merrie England in the olden time,” ° 


from the pen of Mr. George Daniel, whose 
spirited burlesques have already sparkled with 
— lustre among the original contribu- 
tions of the “ Mirror.” 

Mr. Daniel’s introductory preamble sallies 
out like a flourish of trumpets, but amid its 
enlivening fanfare, there are some pleasing 
undertones which evince his habitual jocula- 
rity and bonhommie. “We have all our life,” 
says he, “been a hunter after oddities, and 
while we have studied attentively the past, 
we have been moderately solicitous for the 
fature. We have lost our friend, rather than 
our joke, when the joke has been the better of the 
two ; and have been free of discourse where it 
has been courteously recvived, preferring (in 
the cant of pompous ignorance, which is dear 
at any price!) to e ourselves “cheap,” 
rather than be set down as exclusive and un- 
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kind.” And again, “ Weare of the or- 
der of beings, and think this a very beautiful world, 
tf man would not mar it with his pride, selfishness, 
and gloom.” 

Cramped space precludes our giving man 
of the recondite and valuable notes with whic! 
the textual matter is bordered ; but we, with 
pleasure, extract the following accurate pic- 
ture of “Faire Islington,” before her rural 
charms had merged into obsolescence, or the 
flaunty plumes of her Cockneyism become 
abased in the dust.] 


CLERKENWELL, AND OLD ISELDON. 


A century ago, the advantages of early 
rising to the citizen were far more numerous 
than at present. A brisk walk of ten minutes 
brought him into the fields from almost any 
part of the town; and after luxuriating three 
or four miles amidst clover, sorrel, butter- 
cups, aye, and corn to boot! the fresh breeze 
of morn, the fragrance of the flowers, and 
the pleasant prospect, would inspire happy 
thoughts: and, as nothing better sharpens 
the appetite than these delightful companions, 
what was wanting but a substantial breakfast 
to prepare him for the business of the day? 
For this, certain frugal houses of entertain- 
ment were established in the rural outskirts 
of the Metropolis,* where every morning, “ex- 
cept Sundays, fine tea, sugar, bread, butter, 
and milk,” might be had at fourpence per 
head, and coffee “ at three half-pence a dish.” 
And as a walk in summer was an excellent 
recruit to the spirits after reasonable toil, the 
friendly hand that lifted the latch in the 
morning, repeated the kind office at evening 
tide, and spread before him those refreshing 
elements that “cheer, but not inebriate ;” 
with the harmless addition of music and dan- 
cing. Ale, wine, and punch, were subse- 
quently included in the bill of fare, and dra- 
matic representations. But of latter years, 
the town has walked into the country, and 
the citizen can just espy, at a considerable 
distance, a patch of flowery turf, and a green 
hill, when his leisure and strength are ex- 
hausted, and it is time to turn homeward. 

The north side of London was famous for 
suburban houses of entertainment. Midway 
down Gray’s Inn Lane stand Town’s End 
Lane (so called in the old maps), or Elm 
Street, which takes its name from some elms 
that once grew there. To the right is Mount 
Pleasant, and on its summit is planted a little 
hostelrie, which commanded a delightful pros- 
pect of fields, that are now annihilated ; their 
site, and our sight, being profaned by the 
House of Correction and the Treadmill! Far- 


ther on, to the right, is Warner Street, which . 


© “ This is to give notice to all Ladies and Gentlemen, 
at Sp-nser’s original Breakfasting-Hut, between Sir 
Hugh Middleton's Head and St. John Street Road, by 
the N-w River side, fronting Saddler’s Wells, may be 
had every morning, except Suadays, fine tea, sugar, 
bread, butter, and milk, at ewe per head; coffee 
at threehalfpeuce a dish. And in the afternoon, tea, 
sugar, and milk, at threepence per head, with good 
attendance. 
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the lover of old English ballad poetry and 
music, will never pass without a sigh; for 
there, while the town were applauding his 
dramatic drolleries, and his beautiful songs 
charmed alike the humble and the refined, 
their author, Henry Carey, in a fit of melan- 
choly, destroyed himself. Close by, stood the 
old Bath House, which was built over a Cold 
Spring by one Walter Baynes, in 1697.* 
@ house is razed to the ground, but the 
spring remains. A few paces forward, is the 
Lord Cobham’s Head, transmogrified into a 
modern temple for tippling ; its shady gravel 
walks, handsome grove of trees, and green 
bowling alleys, are long since destroyed. Its 
opposite neighbour was (for not a vestige of 
the ancient building remains) the Sir John 
Oldcastle, where the weary wayfarer was in- 
vited to regale himself upon moderate terms. 
Show-booths were erected in this immediate 
neighbourhood for Merry-Andrews and Mor- 
rice-dancers. Onward was the Ducking- 
Pond; and, proceeding in almost a straight 
line towards “ Old Iseldon,” were the London 
Spa, originaily built in 1206; Phillip’s New 
Wells; the New Red Lion Cockpit; the Mul- 
berry Gardens ; the Shakspeare’s Head Ta- 
vern and Jubilee Gardens; the New Tun- 
bridge Wells, a fashionable morning lounge 
of the nobility and gentry during the early 
art of the eighteenth century ; the Sir Hugh 
Myddleton’ ’s Head; the Farthing Pie House;+ 
and Sadler’s Music House, and “ Sweet 
Wells.” A little to the left were Merlin’s 
Cave, Bagnigge Wells, the English Grotto 
(which stood near the New River Water- 
works in the fields), and farther in advance, 
White Conduit House. Passing by the Old 
Red Lion, bearing the date of 1415, and since 
brightened up with some regard to the taste 
of ancient times; and the Angel,—now a fal- 
len one !—a huge structure, the architecture 
of which is anything but angelic, having risen 
on its ruins,—we enter Islington, described 
by Goldsmith, as “a pretty and neat town.” 
In “The Walks of Islington and Hogsdon, 
with the Humours of Wood Street Compter,’ 
a comedy, by Thomas Jordan, 1641, the scene 
is laid at the Saracen’s Head, Islington, and 
the prologue celebrates its “ bottle-beer, 
cream, and (gooseberry) fools ;” and the 
“ Merry Milkmaid of Islington, or the Ram- 
bling Gallant defeated,” a comedy, 1680, is 
another proof of its popularity, Poor Robin, 

in his almanac, 1676, eee 

“ At _ hold, 
ir t 
Where A Fats they bol 
Are to be sold. 


® See a full Account and Engraving of the Old 
Bath House, in Mirror, Nu. 1019, 

+ Farthing Pie Houses were common in the out- 
skirts of London a century ago. Their ee gone 
caught the sharp set citizen by the nose, and led him 
in by that prominent member to feast on their savoury 
fare. Que solitary Farthiug Pie House (the Green 
Man) still stands uear Portland Road, on the way to 
Paddington. 
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mes . hgate and 
olloway, 

Tw like is k 
Here every day. 

At Totuam Court 
And Kentish Town, 

And all those places 
Up and down.” 


Drunken Barnaby notices some of its inns. 
Sir William d’Avenant, describing the amuse- 
ments of the citizens during the long vaca- 
tion, makes a “ husband gray” ask, 


“ Where's Dame ? (quoth he) Quoth son of shop, 
She's gone her cxke in milk to sop.— 
Ho! ho !—to Isliagtun—enough |" 


Bonnel Thornton, in “The Connoisseur,” 
speaks of the citizens smoking their pipes and 
drinking their ale at Islington ; and Wil- 
liam Wealth exclaims to his money 
brother, “ What, old boy, times are 
since the date of thy indentures, when the 
sleek crop-eared ’prentice used to dangle after 
his mistress, with the great Bible under his 
arm, to St. Bride’s on a Sunday, bring home 
the text, repeat the divisions of the 
dine at twelve, and regale upon a gaudy day 
with buns and beer at Jslington or Mile-end. 

Among its many by-gone houses of enter- 
tainment, the Three Hats has a double claim 
upon our notice. It was the arena where 
those aaron 5 masters, Johnson, Price, 
Sampson, and Coningham, exhibited their 
feats of horsemanship, and the scene of Mr. 
Mawworm’s early backslidings. “1 used to 
go,” (says that regenerated ranter to old a Lady 
Lambert,) “every Sunday evening 
Three Hats at Islington; it’s a publfe ast 
mayhap your Ladyship may know it. I was 
a great lover of skittles, too, but now I can’t 
bear them.” At Dobney’s Jubilee Gardens 
(now entirely covered with mean hovels), 
Daniel Wildman performed equestrian exer. 
cises; and, that no lack of entertainment 
might be found in this once merry bio 34 “a 
new booth, near Islington Turnpike, 
ute and ee was erected in Bd 
tember, 176 an insignificant erection, 
calculated totally for the lowest artisans, su- 
perb apprentices, and journeymen.” It may 
not be out of place to mention, that * the 
Pantheon, in Spa Fields,* near Isli 
was opened in 1770, for the sale of tea, - 
wine, punch, ~ be a “tester” being the price 
of admission tha pepieenntn and galleries. 
It was eventually turned to a very different 
use, and converted into a lay chapel by the 
late Countess of Huntingdon. 

But, by far the most interesti ancient 
hostelrie that has submitted to the 
ing mania for improvement, is the Old Queen’ . 


© Spa-Fields (like “ Jack Plackett’s Common,” the 
site of Dalby Terrace, Isliugton,) was fomoas for 
hunting, buil-baiting, aod other low sports. “ 
Weduesday last, two women fought for a new shift 
valued at half-a-guinea, iv the S; 
lingtou. The battle was won Gs a woman called 
Bruising Peg, who beat her antagonist in a terrible 
manner.” Bud 
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Head, formerly situate in the Lower Strect, 
Islington. This stately edifice was one of the 
most perfect specimens of ancient domestic 
architecture in. England. Under its venera- 
ble roof, Sir Walter Raleigh, it is said, “ puffed 
his pipe ;” and might not Jack Falstaff have 
taken his ease there, when he jou-neyed to 
string a bow with the Finsbury archers ? 
For many years, it was a pleasant retreat for 
retired citizens, who quaffed their nut-brown 
ale beneath its primitive porch, and indulged 
in reminiscences of the olden time. Thither 
would little Quick, King George the Third’s 
favourite actor, resort, to drink cold punch, 
and “babble” of his theatrical contempora- 
ries. Plays were formorly acted there. On 
Monday, October 19, 1829, it was razed to 
the ground, to make roo. for a mis-shapen 
mass of modern masonry. Tho oak parlour 
has been preserved from the wreck, and is 
well worth a visit from the antiquary. Ca- 
nonbury Tavern and Highbury Barn still 
maintain their festive honours. Farther 
a-field, are the Sluice, or Eel-pie House ; Co- 
penhagen House ; Hornsey-wood House, for- 
merly the hunting seat of Queen Elizabeth ; 
Chalk Farm ; Jack Straw’s Castle ; the Spa- 
niards, &c., as yet undefiled by pitifal pretti- 
nesses of bricks and mortar, and affording a 
delightful opportunity of enjoying pure air 
and pastimes. The canonized Bishop of Lich- 
field and Mademoiselle St. Agnes, have each 
their wells. What perambulator of the sub- 
urbs but knows St. Chad, iw Gray’s Inn 
Lane, and St. Agnes le Clair, at Hoxton? 
Pancras and Hampstead Wells, renowned for 
their salubrious waters, are:dried up. Though 
the two latter were professed marts for aqua 
pura, liquids more exhilarating were pro- 
vided for those who relished stronger stimu- 
lants. We may, therefore, fairly assume that 
John Bull anciently travelled northward ho! 
when he rambled abroad for recreation. 


As population increased, houses of enter- 
tainment multiplied to meet the demand. 
South, east, and west, they rose at convenient 
distances, within the reach of a short stage, 
and a long pair of legs. Apollo Gardens, 
St. George’s Fields; Bohemia’s Head, Turn- 
ham Green; Cuper’s Gardens, Lambeth ; 
China Hall, Rotherhithe ; Dog and Duck, St. 
George’s Fields ; Cherry Gardens Bowling- 

mn, Rotherhithe; Cumberland Gardens, 
auxhall; Spa Gardens, Bermondsey; Finch’s 
Grotto: Gardens, St. George’s Fields; Smith’s 
Tea Gardens, Vauxhall; Kendal House, Isle- 
worth; New Wells, Goodman’s Field’s; Mar- 
ble Hall, Vauxt.all; Staton’s Tea-House, op- 
ite: Mary-le-bone: Gardens; the Queen’s 
ead and Artichoke, Mary-le-bone Fields ; 
Ruckholt House, in Essex, of which the face- 
tious. Jemmy Worsdale was the Apollo; 
Chelsea. Old Bun-house; Queen Elizabeth’s 
Cheese-cake Howse, in Hyde Park; the Star 
and Garter Tavern, and Don Saltero’s Coffee- 
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house‘* Chelsea; Mary-le-bone and Ranelagh 
Gardens; and the illuminated saloons and 
groves of Vauxhall. These, and many others, 
bear testimony to the growing spirit of na- 
tional jollity during a considerable part of 
the eighteenth century. How few now re- 
main, “the sad historians of the pensive tale,” 
of their bygone merriments ! 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. NO. CXXXI. 
November, 1840. 


(Tuat “Lyra,” “ Aldebaran,” or any other 
portion of the celestial sphere should shine with 
* greater and lesser stars,” and that Cynosura, 
the Bear’s Tail, hath them of a and 6 magni- 
tude, we wonder not; but when Fraser pro- 
tendeth to our eyesight a chapter on the 
“ Greater and Lesser Stars of old Pall Mall,” 
we wot not well whereof were those stars. 

A cursory glance soon satisfies us. “ Star- 
bright or brighter,” many of them were— 
“Orbs of Song” as Wordsworth calls them, 
and of whom Pope, at least, shall shine in the 
Firmament of Thought for ever. 

Strange anomaly, however, that he who 
wielded with all potency the pen, should have 
aimed at grasping the penci of the pai ter, 
and vainly striven at a foreign handicraft. But 
there the poet was out of his element,—and 
“imperishable rosy colours” appeared but 
daubs under his hand. Ne sutor ultra crepi- 
dam.) 

Pope ithe Poet a Painter. 

Pope, about this time (1720,) became so 
enamoured of painting, as to make it a matter 
of doubt in his own mind whether he gave’ 
the preference to his pencil or his pen,—show- 
ing thereby, that the pursuits of even the 
wisest men will sometimes lead them to prefer 
their taste to their judgment ; which induced 
his estimable friend, old Jonathan Richardson, 
to observe, shaking his venerable head, “ What 


© The great attraction of Dou Saltero's Coff: ehonse 
was its collection of rarities, a catalogue of which was 


- published as a guide to the visitors. It comprehends 


almost every description of curiosity, natural and arti- 
ficial. “ Tiger's tusks; the Pope's candle ; the skele- 
ton of a Guinea-pig 5 a fly-cap monkey ; a piece of the 
true Cross; the Four Evangelists’ heads cut ou a 
cherry-stone; the King’ of Murocco’s tobacco-pipe ; 
Mary Queen of Scots’ pincushion; Queen Elizabeth's 
prayer book ; a pair of Nun‘s stockings; Job's ears, 
which grew on a tree; a frog in-a tobacco-stopper ,” 
and five hundred more odd relics! The Don hada 
rival, as appears by “ A Catalogue of the Rarities to 
be seen at: Adams's; at the Royal Swan, in Kingsland 


Road, leading from Shoreditch Church, 1756." Mr. 


Adams exhibited for the entertainment of the curious, 
* Miss Jenuy Cameron's shoes; Adam’s eldest daugh- 
ter’s hat; the heart of the famous’ Bess Adams, that 
was hanged at Tyburn with Lawyer Carr, January 18, 
1736-7; Sir Walter Raleigh's tobacco.pipe; Vicar of 
Bray’s clogs; engine to shell green pease with; teeth 
that. grew in a-fish’s belly; Black Jack’s ribs; the 
very comb that Abraham combed his son Isaac and 
Jacob's head with; Wat Tyler's spurs rope that cured 
Captain Lowry of the head-ach, tooth-ach, ear-ach, aud 


belly-ach; Adam's key of the fore and back door of, 


the Garden of Eden, &c., &c.” These are only a few 
out of five hundred others, equally marvellous. Is 
this strange catalogue.a quiz on Don Saltero. 














a strange anomaly |!—what a montal aberra- 
tion! ‘This illustrious poet has laboured hard 
to prove himself the very worst painter of 
the age ; he has sunk himself to the dathes, 
and is madly revelling in the very mud of the 
art!” Richardson “ spoke by the card,” be- 
ing a consummate judge of the matter. He, 
however, was not incorrigible in this frenzy, 
being aware that he made no mighty figure 
asa painter; he avowed that his works proved 
that he was not Apelles, and his letter upon 
the subject to Dean Swift, is as a . 
satire upon “ his own efforts in paints,” 

Candour itself could pen. “I have bedevilled 
five or six holy virgins, and made some angels 
of ugliness—such as certain Indians have 
fancied the devil to be (a monster scaramouch,) 
as an object to fall down and worship. More- 
over, I have not violated the commandment, 
having avoided that error of personifying the 
likeness of anything in heaven or on earth !” 

It is a well-known fact, that Swift sat to 
him three times for his portrait, one of which 
was painted for, and presented to Mrs. Van 
Homrig. He three times attempted the like- 
ness of his admired Miss Martha Blount ; 
but laughingly observed,—* she will never 
forgive me for this insult upon her fair fame.” 

His master, Jervas, however, made some 
restitution for this ungallant offence by intro- 
ducing the lady, a whole-length, in a large 
picture, in which Pope is seen seated in his 
library, and the fair one, who appears very 
tall, and well shaped, is represented on tip- 
toe, reaching a book from a library shelf. In 
this picture is, perhaps, the most pleasingly 
known portrait of the poet himself. It was 
in the possession of Mr. Watson Taylor, and 
was sold by the auctioneer, George Robins, 
about seven years ago, with the other effects 
of that unfortunate and munificent gentleman, 
at his seat at Earl-Stoke Park, in Wiltshire. 

Roubilliac’s Sculpture of Pope. 

The finest likeness of the poet, however, is 
that of the marble bust, sculptured oy Rou- 
billiac, and sold by public auction by Christie, 
in Pall Mall, for the small sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty guineas, about eighteen years 
ago, and was considered one of the very finest 
busts of modern times. Lord Byron, then 
abroad, on being informed of this circum- 
stance, bewailed his ill fortune in not know- 
ing that it was consigned for sale ; observing, 
“T should have committed the sin of idolatry 
had I possessed such a treasure.” The last 
time that Jervas visited Ireland, for- some 
months during his absence from London, 
Pope occupied the painter’s: apartments in 
Schomberg House. 

Jervas the Painter’s Vanity. 

Jervas is said to have possessed elegant 
manners, and an engaging address. He was 
a great favourite with the ladies, many of 
whom were persons who figured in high life ; 
and he was honoured with the esteem of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague; though she pri- 
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vately admitted to hor friend Pope, that he 
was a good-tempered coxcomb, and the great- 
est egotist of the age. It was to this.en- 
lightened but very satirical lady, that he 
played off that memorable instance of his 
vanity, the exhibiting his own ear, by way of 
illustration of the beauty of that member of 
the head. He had maintained that few per- 
sons possessed a well-formed ear ; and in a 
conversation upon this subject, in which he 
was, as usual, rather dogmatic, her lad 
humouring his vanity, demanded, “ Then, as 
you are known to be a high authority on ‘the 
proportions of the human figure, you 
perhaps, teach me how to discover the per- 
fection of its form?’ He was then seated at 
his easel, when, turning aside his velvet skull- 
cap, he presented his own ; and, smiling with 
self-complacency, he continued, “ That, ma- 
dam, is an ear pronounced to ‘be singularly 
perfect.” 


ARACHNE, OR THE 
WOMAN DEVOURED BY SPIDERS. 


[Bonnet. Txornton, in one of his clever 
essays, gives us a list of many of these “ Ima- 
ginary Maladies,” and the manauvres by 
which he, under guise AEsculapian, cured 
their diseasedly-minded entertainers. But 
none of them compete with the following 
which is an uncommon instance of mental 
madness, contravened by a witty cure:—] 

A woman of Tours, struck by a. peculiar 
kind of mental hallucination, recently pre-- 
tended that she was devoured internally by 
spiders, and related that. a. brood had multi- 
plied from three of these insects, which she: 
had drank in the water of a fountain. She 
described the manner in which these guests. 
had become domiciled in her stomach, and 
who had found it so agreeable as to ‘build 
therein their nest; that, fa further, being father 
and mother, and living very much at their 
ease, they had only to augment their rca 
which the imagination of prs exacts 
to have increased and multiplied frig frighefally 

At length the sufferings of our hypochon-’ 
driac were horrible; she fancied herself vexed“ 
by torments of all sorts, of stingings in the 
foel and hands, of nippings in the shoulders, 
of bites in the stomach, gripings in the en- 
trails, &c.; till her agitation was. extreme. 
Whoever dared to contradict this unfortunate 
sufferer, and charitably undertook to show her- 
the foolishness.of her error, received from her: 
in return, the most malignant epithets and» 
violent. menaces. She. abandoned. herself to 
the most cruel despair; many times she was: 
surprised in making attempts at strangulation; 
and one evening, overcoming the severest vigi-; 
lance, she threw herself out ofa window. It, 
now became utterly useless to oppose- reason: 
any Jongres to this self-imposed delirium. 

The doctor then advised a stratagem: 
feigned himself to partake. of. the contietional i 
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thie‘curious monomaniast, and proposed to her 
an operation, which she accepted with joyful- 
ness. “ It is an unique and infallible means,” 
said he, “to disembarrass you altogether of 
these wretched spiders, who so pitilessly tor- 
ment you, and you will sigh no longer, after 
the moment that I have opened, and disem- 
bogued your stomach of its contents.” 

At the appointed day, an incision was prac- 
tised in the lower part of her stomach, from 
which they feigned a dozen spiders to issue. 
The patient, partly comforted, underwent, on 
the following day, the like operation, to which 
— yielded herself up with the greatest good- 
will. 

After a last operation, from which they 
shewed her fifty spiders as the result, they 
happily put an end to her imaginary sufferings. 
Since then she has entirely recovered the use 
of her reason:—Journal d@'Indre-et-Loire 


Che Hatherer. 





.The Rat that ate u 
stone said: of the rat ti 
“ Geography,” 

; “ A sea 

Was to him a dish of tea, 
And a kingdum bread‘and butter.” 

‘ Bulkiness of Make.— Almost all the men 
that have shone in the House of Commons 
Have been men of commanding appearance. 
Pitt'was six feet; Fox was a ton of a man; 
Whitbread had the shoulders of a ticket por- 
ter; Canning was a man of the most impressive 
countenance and finest synimetry; Brougham 
is lathy, but-he has the sinews of a Cumber- 
land prize ‘wrestler. 

‘ The Full Beard is the appurtenance of ar- 
tists’ sitters, of incomprehensible poets, of vil- 
lage trampers, and of Parisian lions, to the 
latter of which it becomes a substitute for a 
mane.—Charivari. 

. Bow Bridge long enjoyed the distinction of 
being the oldest stone bridge in England, and 
from its curved form, acquired the name which 
was extended to the village beside 
it. London Bridge was not built of stone till 
about one hundred years afterwards. 

, Donatello.-This sculptor always worked 
con furia;” and when he cried out to his 
“-Zuccone,”: or Bald-head, representing his 
friend Cherichini in the character of St. Peter, 
— Parla!” !—the exclamation was a 
burst by which the work and its maker were 
equally characterized. .. 

‘ Mary, Queen of Seots.— Her dancing was 
always — Avs ‘are — — a the 
Spanish she was equalled o: her 
aunt, the beautifal Anne of Este, and'no lady 
of the court could ec . 
Her beauty andthe charming expression of 


Kingdoms.—Shen- 
nibbled away his 


her countenance were such, that, as her con-’ 


temporary Brantonie ‘asserts, “ no one could 
Took upon her-without leving her.” - a 


her in the galliarde.”: 


THE MIRROR. 


“Deaf and Dumb Printers.—A curious ac- 
count is given, from Pic oe in Wurte 

of a new printing establishment, lately open 
by M. Theodore Helgerad. All the composi- 
tors and pressmen, 196 in number, eleven of 
the former being women, are deaf and dumb; 
and have been educated at his cost for the 
employment in which they are now engaged. 
The King has conferred on M. Helgerad the 
large gold medal, of the order of civil merit, 
for this great reclamation from the social and 
moral waste. 

Constable’s Pictures.— Constable chiefly 
slapied to paint Nature in her moist aspects; 
and he always represented her truly, and luok- 
ing beautiful through her tears, .“ John, 
bring ‘me my umbrella—1I’m going to.sce Mr. 
Cawnstable’s pictur,” said old Fuseli to his 
servant; and the sarviam was complimentary. 
* How expressively does a simmering of the 


* violins denote infirmity of purpose or prevail- 


ing terror. 

Proud lips often swallow bitter potions. 

- Beware of “ vaulting ambition,” “ that o’er- 
leaps its horse, and falls on t’other sido,” co- 
vered with glory and contusions. 

Lord Holland, the nephew of Charles Fox; 
and author of the “ Life and Writings of Lo 
de Vega;” editor of the “ Fragments of the 
History of James I1.,” by his uncle, and the 
translator of two. or three Spanish comedies; 
died. after a few hour's illness, at Holland 
House, on Thursday, Oct. 22d ‘inst. Byron 
dedicated his “ Bride of Abydos” to his lord- 
ship; and so did Campbell his “ Gertrude of 
Wyoming. ° Se .* 

Chalk has just been found immediately un- 
derlying the sands of the Landes—a fact con- 
trary to what was usually supposed. 

It is intended to let for detached buildings;. 
the ground now occupied as a kitchen garden 
near Kensington Palace. 

Beccaria.—The Literary Society of Mou- 
doir, in Lombardy, is about to erect a statue, 
by public subscription, to the memory of the 
eminent criminal lawyer, i 

Firmer Union of two Survivors.—Rebecca 
was an only and an orphan, child, and. her 
father had idolized her with a twofold fond- 
ness. -He loved in her both her mother and 
herself; and. the love was deeper, because that 
on it rested the tenderness of the grave. Each 
felt that: they had the place of another to 
supply. : 

Moustachios, worn by men whose profes- 
sion is not military, hide either an ugly mouth 
or bad teeth, excepting when they are the or- 
nament of an officer of the civic militia, in 
which instance they are no longer the toy:of 
a lout playing at soldiers, __ 
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